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LOOKING BACK WARD---AND FORWARD. 





E had occasion the other day to go back 
W through our last year’s volume of The 

Progressive Farmer and—all modesty 
aside—we found some very interesting things 
init. We, of course, found a lot of things 
which did not please us; it was easy to see how 
the paper could have been changed for the better 
in many ways. Infact, we never turn out an 
issue without seeing, after it is done, where 
it could have been improved. For all that, 
however, we decided—just between ourselves 
—that The Progressive Farmer last year was a 
pretty practical, helpful sort of paper, and that 
it had in it some things still worth remembering. 

*& *¢ * 

For example, we found as a sub-head in an 
article by Mr. A. L. French this sentence: ‘‘The 
best boss is the man who can do the job him- 
self.’’ We should like to commend this idea 
to many of our friends who have trouble with 
their labor. Wecan abuse the Negro until we, 
too, get black in the face, and it will not make 
a good farm hand of him; but when the white 








VIEW ON FARM OF MR. CLARENDON DAVIS. 
Read on page 5, the story of what Mr. Davis has done. 








farmers of the South themselves learn how 
to do well any sort of work on the farm, and get in the 
habit of doing it that way, they will find the Negro following right 
along and doing it pretty much as they do. We have no patience 
with the idea that the Negro connot be trained to handle machinery 
or to care for livestock, for he can. He does not know how now, as 
arule, simply because he has not been taught. 
* * ® 


On another page we found a letter telling how the farmer who 
wrote it progressed from a Boy Dixie to the sulky -plow and riding 
cultivators. He said that we helped him do it and that made us feel 
good, of course; but the special value of his letter is the answer it 
gives to those who think that when a farm paper tells about anything 
beyond the present reach of the very small farmer it is doing nothing 
to help him. Why, bless you, the first step toward improvement is 
to wish for something you don’t have and can’t get right now; the 
second step is to find out how you can get it. 

* * * 

Another thing we found which is worth recalling and repeating 
was this sentence in a letter from Mr. R. B. Sullivan: ‘‘Take care of 
your soil, and your annual income will take care of itself.'’" We might 
hunt all day and we couldn’t find a terser expression of the one great, 
fundamental fact Southern farmers need constantly to keep in mind. 

“If we could only get évery Progressive Farmer reader thoroughly 
convinced of this fact, these old fields of ours would blossom like 
the rose within the next ten years. 

This sentence illustrates what we have said before—that the very 
best things in the paper come from the men right out on the farm. A 
farm paper made up of letters from its readers and without any defi- 
nite editorial policy to guide it in the selection of those letters, is 
bound to be a poor excuse for a real paper; but, on the other hand, the 
editor who imagines that he can dispense with the first-hand contri- 
butions from the men in the furrows, will soon find himself getting 
out of touch with the soil and the people who till it. 





We are proud of our readers, but—just between ourselves again— 
we reached up and patted ourselves on the head when we read in 
one of the March issues that the only way to secure profitable prices 
for cotton and to insure satisfactory returns for the year’s labor, 
would be to put cotton in its proper place as one of the crops in a care- 
fully planned rotation and to get rid of the idea that any one crop 
could be the whole thing. What we predicted then about the excessive 
planting of cotton came true; and it will come true again unless, 
as we then advised, the farmers of the South get down to sure- 
enough business farming and begin rotating their crops with an eye 
not only to present profits but also to the future welfare of the 
soil. And there will never be a better time for them to make a 
start in this line than this very fall. 
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' Our Educational Directory. 











North Carolina. 
purpose. 





EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
Every energy is directed to this one 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, N. C. 


— 



















A high-grade 


under $225. Many 


Mt. Pleasant Collegiate 


“Merit the 


Institution for young men and boys, 
paring for business life, 
Government that appeals to manliness and de- 
Accredited relations with University. 


college. 
velops self-control. 
Beautiful and healthful 


Commodious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
Splendid athletic grounds. 
things you want to know about the 
school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M. Principal, 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


Institute 


M e of S 





pre- 


teaching, or the Junior class in 


location in Piedmont Carolina. 
Total expenses for the session 


Address 





Steam Heat 


Prepares for life; for college; for 
tarrging. 
Thoro work and practical instruction 


Expression. 


Industrial and Training School« 


Huntingdon. Tenn., Opens September 3rd. 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR COUNTRY BOYS AND GIRLS 
Electric Lights 


Strong Faculty of University-Trained Teachers 
special 


Separate School for Bookkeeping, Shorthand and Typewriting. 
A happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
For catalog or further information, address, 


Artesian Water 


examinations. Teaches practical 


Strong departments in Art, Music, and 


J. H. BAYER, Superintendent.. 








BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


tion, Art, Telegraphy, 


dormitory for girls. 
and Cuba. 


For catalog, 





and BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Prepares for College, University or Business. 
Business. Excclient 
Strong Faculty of Christian men and women. 
506 students last year, 
“One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Gov. R. 
“Your school is doing a blessed work.”—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 
“It is doing a high quality of work.”—President Alderman. ) 
“In many respects the best academy in North Carolina.”—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 
“One of our greatest schools.’’—Judge Pritchard. 
or further information, address, 

J. A. CAMPBELL, 


Special teachers in charge of Elocu- 
Music Course — Piano, Band, Voice, 
Good boarding arrangements, with 
representing 65 counties, six States, 
B. ‘lena, 





Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical En- 
gineering, Metallurgy and Metaliography- 
Sixty-four Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped 
Shops, Laboratories and Barns. Steam heat- 
ing and electric lights in dormitories. Li- 
brary 12,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


Two Year Course in Agriculture 
and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost of Session of nine months, in- 
cluding tuition and other fees, board, wash- 
ing, uniforms, medical attendance, ete., 
$274.90. Cost to Virginia students, $224.90. 

The next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1912. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, M. D., LL. D. 
President. 
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Look Here, Farmer Doy! 


Wouldn’t you like to take the Short 
Course in Agriculture at some good ag- 
ricultural college next winter? 

Of course you would. It needn’t 
cost you over $50 and will be worth 
many times that to you if you farm for 
even a few years. 

‘‘Haven’t the money” ? 

Maybe not, but you can get it, and in 
a little while taking subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. Write our 
Cireulation Manager and let him tell 
you about it. 








ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WILSON, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
College and Prepar- 





Girls’ Boys’ New 
Boarding atory School Dormitory 
School. Music, Art, Expres-| With all 
Limited to sion, Business. Modern 
Thoroughly equip- 

50. Every| ped and _ expenses] Conven- 

re : 50.00. 
Thome care. | Cory, LOW! 9250-001 scan, 


Send for Catalog 





AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


FOR THE COLORED RACE. 
For males only. Practical agri- 





cultural and mechanical branches. 
Open all the year. 
For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - 


President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 














WhabLehool? 


A business course is the key that opens 


more avenues to success than any other 
training. Our Colleges are located in the 
UP COUNTRY. Positions secured. Cata- 
log free. 


CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Spartanbuug, S. C., or Anderson, 8. C. 








DAVIS-WAGNER accommooarns 


2, STUDENTS._ 
POSITIONS FOR GRADUATES. “156 W. MAM STREET, 





CATALOGUE FREE. NORFOLK, VA.} 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED ECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOEFICH Res SED 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. BIRM- 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed, 


W E will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on he yan of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that w 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our Paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “4 


am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
154,192 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


gee youn, $1.00; = —- 55 cents; —_ —_. - cents. 
induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one ol 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. ei 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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FOUR FEATURES OF NET X WEEK’S | 
ISSUE. ; 


I. 
Timely Farm Work—Prof. Massey’s 
Month,”’ and the ‘“Ten Things to Do.”’ 
II. 
“Co-operation for the Common Good’’—A Study of the 
New Spirit in English Legislation, by Mr. Poe. 
Ill. 
About Going to College—“‘You Can Go to College,” by R. 


S. Parker, and an Editorial, “What a Boy With No Chance _ 
Can Do.” 3 


ss ant Sea 


“Work for the 


IV. 


Drainage Problems—‘“‘The Cost of Drainage,” by Arthur 
EX. Morgan, and ‘‘What Lands Are Benefited by Under-Drain- — 
age,’’ by Jesse G. Whitfield. 


OUR NEXT SPECIAL. 


Our next Special, September 21, will, like our last, be a lit- 
tle out of the usual order. It will be a ‘‘Neighborhood Better- 
ment Special’’ and for it we want letters of actual experience | 
telling what country folks have done, working together, to 
make their home communities better places in which to live. 
We do not care what line of work was done or attempted, if 
it was a neighborhood effort and had for its object the improve- 
ment of the neighborhood, we wish to hear about it. But 
please don’t send us essays or sermons. We can write all that 
sort of stuff we need. Letters should be in our hands by Sep- 
tember 10 at the latest. Five dollars for the best one, $2.50 for 
the second, regular space rates for all others used. Make them 
short and pointed and send them early. 


Veterinarians Wanted in the South 


Many communities in need of practitioners and inspectors. 
Young men are prepared to supply this demand at 
THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Graded course, excellent equipment,large teaching staff. Write. for full inir- 
mation to DR. SESCO STEWART, 1380 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE __.. RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine— Dentistry —Pharmacy 
20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 


New Fireproof Building. 

Unexcelled Equipment. 

Modern Laboratory Methods. 

Excellent Clinical Facilities. 

Eighty Experi d Teach 
Write now for Catalogue A. P. 





FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 3,1912 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ( 








WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor 











TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Competent Faculty. Modern Equip 

Course covers three sessions of 7 months 
each. A school offering the most pract 
course in clinical and laboratory education, 
organized, equipped and conducted to 
with the modern*demands of the profess 
Z Over 300 clinical cases treated in hospl 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





HERE the climate is too moist to save corn 
stover in the shock, it is too moist to cure 


legume hays. ’ 





ROVIDENCE and “different conditions’ are 

made to bear the responsibility of many fail- 
ures and much sickness that should be charged 
to our ignorance or laziness. 





HE prejudice of the Southern farmer against 

the draft horses and draft blood is responsi- 
ble for our small and inefficient farm work-stock. 
Times have changed and we must change the 
character of our horses and mules. Economical 
production means more and larger implements 
and these require heavier horses and mules. There 
is no escape from it, we must increase the weight 
of our farm work-stock. 





HAVE some land that is known here as ‘buck- 

shot’ or ‘gravel’ land. In wet weather water 
stands on it all the time, and in dry weather it 
gets very hard and dry and turns white. Would 
a heavy application of barnyard manure be much 
help to it? It will not produce corn or cotton 
worth mentioning.’’ This land probably needs 
three things—drainage, vegetable matter and 
lime. The barnyard manure will supply the veg- 
etable matter or humus; but this land needs 
drainage more than anything else. Where water 
stands on land for any considerable length of 
time the air is driven out and the beneficial germs 
that need air to enable them to work for us die. 
The land actually becomes dead, and, of course, 
when dry weather comes “it gets very hard and 
dry.’ ‘The land is probably also sour and, there- 
fore, we repeat that stable manure will help, but 
it needs drainage first, and then lime and stable 
manure. 





Practical Information About Oats—I. 


HE oat is the only “small grain’ crop grown 
T generally throughout the South. The acre- 

age of oats is never large, but a large pro- 
portion of Southern farmers sow at least a few 
acres of oats. As a general rule, these oats are 
not threshed, but are fed in the straw or saved as 
hay. For this reason, any statement of the yield 
per acre must be almost entirely an estimate. 
According to U. S. Government statistics, the 
yields for the past 45 years and for the last ten 
years have averaged about as follows: 





45-Year 


Last 10 Years 
Average 


Average 





Virginia_.______. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


15.50 bushels}18.28 bushels 
13.28 bushels}15.26 bushels 
13.68 bushels}17.68 bushels 
13.14 bushels|15.60 bushels 
13.79 bushels}16.03 bushels 
17.81 bushels/20.09 bushels 
14.68 bushels/17.00 bushels 
.|20.00 bushels/20.56 bushels 
15.69 bushels/17.21 bushels 
26.43 bushels/27.48 bushels 











Such yields are not profitable, even tho the crop 
is sowed on the poorest land and is cheaply made 
because of little attention being given to the 
Preparation of the land or to cultivation. 

As with many other crops, extremes in yields 
are reached here in the South, according to the 
conditions under which the crop is grown. On 
rich land and when sowed in the fall, 40 to 80 
bushels to the acre is not unusual in favorable 
seasons; while the average yield being below 20 
bushels per acre as stated, means that a yield of 
€ven eight to ten bushels per acre cannot be rare; 
but any kind of good farming should secure 2 
Yield of 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 

The oat crop should be made one of great 
value to the South for the following reasons: 

1. It is the one small grain crop best adapted 
to conditions in the South—soil and climate. 

2. It serves as a winter cover crop for the 
land which is so much needed on account of our 
Open winters, 

3. It is an excellent feed for nearly all animals 
and becomes available when such feeds are searce. 

a. i occupies the land such a small part of the 
suMiIner growing season that a crop of peanuts, 


€spedeza, soy cowpeas or even silage 


beans, 


corn may generally be grown after the oat crop 
matures. 

The oat is a fibrous-rooted plant; that is, it has 
no tap-root and generally draws its plant foods 
from the surface soil, altho under favorable con- 
ditions the roots penetrate the soil much deeper 
than is generally supposed. They fill the top soil 
so completely that they have a very great effect 
in preventing the leaching out of plant foods and 
the washaway of the soil. 

There are usually from two to six stems from 
each parent plant. If the seeding be thin, and 
soil, moisture and weather conditions favorable, 
the tillering may be very greatly increased—that 
is, a larger number of stems produced. The chief 
characteristic of the straw or stem of the oat is 
its softness and consequent tendency to fall down 
on rich land. On Southern soils, generally defi- 
cient in humus and nitrogen, this difficulty of the 
oats “lodging’”’ is not generally important. 

The oat is self-fertilized, hence there is not 
much danger of crossing and little difficulty in 
keeping varieties pure if the seed are not mixed. 

The chief characteristic of the oat grain is that 
the hull closely encloses and remains on the ker- 
nel, making the oat a lighter and more fibrous 
grain than wheat, rye, or corn. In fact, these oat 
hulls, except in hulless varieties, make the grain 
less valuable for feeding hogs than for feeding 
horses or cattle because the small stomach of the 
former is less able to handle bulky fibrous feeds. 

The following may be given as the composition 
of average oat grain and straw: 





Oat Grain Oat Straw 





Water 10.4 per cent} 9.2 per 
Ash 3.2 per cent] 5.1 per cent 
Crude Protein 11.4 per cent] 4.0 per cent 
Crude Fiber ——, { 10.8 per cent|37.0 per cent 
Nitrogen free Extract hydrates ( |59.4 per cent x3 
Fat ; 


per cent 
4.8 per cent per cent 


cent 











In most States the legal weight of a bushel of 
oats is 32 pounds, but in Idaho the legal weight is 
36 pounds, in Canada, 34 pounds, while in Maine, 
New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia it is 3 
pounds, according to Hunt, in ‘‘Cereals in Ameri- 
ca.” Usually Southern oats are lighter than those 
grown farther north. The proportion of straw to 
grain varies greatly with the climate, soil, yield 
per acre and variety. Perhaps under average con- 
ditions the weight of straw will usually be from 
1% to two times the weight of the grain. 

The oat grain is a valuable feed for young ani- 
mals, because of the moderately high content of 
protein and the large amount of ash or mineral 
matter. Pound for pound, oats are not as valu- 
able for feeding mature animals as corn, four 
pounds of corn probably being equal to about five 
pounds of oats. 

At one time oats were thought to be the only 
suitable feed for horses, and many still think the 
oat-fed horse has greater spirit and endurance 
than those fed on corn or other feeds. Some have 
even claimed that there is a ‘stimulant’ in the 
oats not possessed by other grains. There is 
probably no basis for this belief. Their chief 
superiority probably lies in their better ‘‘balance,’”’ 
more protein and mineral matter, than is possess- 
ed by corn, for instance. The oat, however, is 
such an excellent feeding stuff that more should 
be grown in the South where the crop may be 
followed by another forage crop the same year. 
I in substance as follows: ‘On land of a slight- 

ly sandy nature, that will produce from one- 
half to two-thirds of a bale of cotton and 25 to 
30 bushels of corn per acre, how much stable 
manure will it be profitable to apply?” 

There are many factors which may influence an 
answer to such a question—the kind and condi- 
tion of the soil, the composition and condition 
of the manure, the crop to be grown, and the time 
of application. 

Five tons per acre of average manure is a light 
application, ten tons is a moderate application, 
and 20 to 25 tons may be regarded as heavy 
mantring. 

If 20 or 25 tons are to be applied in five years, 
probably better results will be obtained by making 





How Much Manure per Acre? 


HAVE two inquiries from readers, which are 


an application ef 15 tons the first year, and @ 
couple of years later applying the balance. If, 
however, the manure is abundant and it is desired 
to apply as much as will be profitable, as much 41s 
30 tons might be applied per acre without objec- 
tion, except when the manure may be coarse and 
applied immediately before planting the crop. If 
applied as much as a month or more before plant- 
ing the crop and well worked into the soil, all 
danger of making the soil too loose and causing it 
to dry out too much is likely to be avoided. 

Unless, however, there is enough manure to ap- 
ply to all the land that needs it we would not ad- 
vise using more than ten tons to the acre. If heav- 
ier applications are made, probably an application 
of ground lime rock or some other form of lime 
becomes a greater necessity. 

Ten tons of average stable manure contains ag 
much nitrogen as 1,506 pounds of cottonseed meal 
or about 650 pounds of nitrate of soda, and as 
much phosphoric acid as 300 pounds of 16 pey 
cent acid phosphate. The plant foods, however, 
are less available in the stable manure, so that 
larger quantities may be safely used and suce 
ceeding crops receive the benefit. 





The County Demonstration Agent. 


Farm Demonstration Agent in every County 
in Alabama. South Carolina, 
working to the same end. 

The good these men can do, providing they 
are well-equipped for the work, is simply tre« 
mendous. In fact, the men selected, even undes 
the unfavorable conditions in which they must 
work, will be of great service. We doubt not 
their service will be worth to each county ten 
times its cost, but it is certain that these county 
agents will not be able to do as much good ag 
they would were their services, the advice and 
information they can give, fully utilized by the 
farmers. 

There are just two principal obstacles in the 
way of making the county agricultural expert a 
tremendous force in the promotion of agricultus 
ral progress: 

1. The men Selected are not always of the 
right type. To take a farmer, who has had 
no scientific training and set him up as an exe 
pert to teach, direct and give information to 
all the farmers of a county is plainly a farce. On 
the other hand, it is nearly as great a mistake 
to select a man who has the scientific knowledge 
without practical experience. If the farmers 
would look at the proposition right, the man 
with scientific knowledge without experience 
would be more helpful to them than the man 
with practical experience as a farmer but withe- 
out a knowledge of the scientific facts underlying 
farm practice. What the farmers should want is 
the facts. They must, in any case, largely make 
the application for themselves, for the expert 
cannot be with all of them all the time. But the 
farmer as a rule does not want facts. He wants 
theories—he says, the experience of the prac- 
tical farmer. In truth, he wants nothing of the 
sort, for the experience of one man and his ins 
terpretation of it is not a safe guide to another. 
What the farmer really needs is a large fund 
of information—facts. The application must be 
made by each individual farmer for himself. 

But the farmer thinks he wanis the “practis 
cal’ man, and it is useless to send him anyone 
who has not had extensive experience in actual 
farming. To find this sort of man with sufficient 
knowledge of facts to make him a safe teacher, 
to fill all these positions is impossible. 

2. The other obstacle to the full success of 
the plan is that no matter who may be selected, 
only a small part of the farmers who need hig 
services will ask for them or accept them if ten- 
dered. If a man possessing all the facts known 
and of the most successful experience were se- 
lected, there would still be many who would 
scoff at his so-called ‘“‘book farming” and his 
lack of knowledge of their “special conditions.” 

If the right type of man could only be found 
——a man of wide knowledge, good common-sense 
and extensive experience—and the farmers would 
use the information he could give them to the 
full extent possible, there is no estimating what 
such a man might be worth to a county. The 
right sort of a man might be worth five, ten o¥ 
even fifty thousand dollars to a single county 
each year. Such ideal conditions are not to be 
expected, but it is not at all likely that any man 
will be selected who will not be worth twice ag 
much to the county as his services will cost. 


i’ IS stated that there is a State or National 


we believe, is 
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RE the English broad or horse beans grown in 
this country?’’ Yes, to some extent. But 
they have to be planted very early, as they are 
very hardy and soon destroyed by our summer 
heat. Planted in late January or early February, 
they have done well for me in North Carolina, and 
are very good when eaten green like garden peas. 
The spring frosts do not seem to hurt them at all. 
CAN get pulverized oyster shells for $3.60 per 
ton, and burnt lime costs $4.60 a ton. Which 
would you advise?’ At the prices named, the 
burnt lime is the cheaper, for it will take twice as 
much of the pulverized shells to have the same 
effect. And $3.60 is entirely too much for them, 
for I know that the shells at the coast places 
where they are collected do not cost the grinders 
50 cents a ton, and they can make a good profit 
in grinding them for $1 a ton. 
HAVE some apple trees that have good crops 
on alternate years, and the years between, few 
or none. How shall I remedy this.’ This is a 
common habit with most apples. A tree cannot 
carry a heavy load of fruit and make growth for 
another crop at same time. You can to some ex- 
tent change the habit by a good thinning of the 
fruit in the bearing year and so giving the trees 
achance. Then give the orchard a good dressing 
of raw bone meal and muriate of potash every 
spring and they will do much better. 











HAT do you consider the best mixture of 

grasses for the South? Will timothy do well 
in southern North Carolina?’’ As good a mixture 
for hay as you can make will be ten pounds of 
orchard grass, ten pounds of tall meadow oats 
grass, and five pounds of redtop to make the 
aftermath better. You can sow Italian rye grass 
in the fall and cut a fine crop of hay next spring, 
but it will not last, and acts more like an annual. 
Timothy, in like manner, will make one cutting 
and then the summer will finish it. 





ES, sow rye, but I would always sow some 

crimson clover or vetch with it. In fact, if 
the crop is sowed for hay a mixture of the vetch 
and crimson clover with the rye will make a 
better forage crop, and if the whole is to be 
turned under in the spring for a hoed crop, the 
mixture will be far better than rye alone. The 
vetch will seldom fail to catch, while the clover 
may, and in any event, when the sowing can be 
done early enough it is always best to sow some 
of the legumes as a winter cover. When the sow- 
ing must be done too late for the legumes, then 
sow rye and do not leave bare ground to waste 
fertility in the winter rains, and as Dr. Butler 
says, I would plow under in the early spring any 
of these crops till the land got strong enough to 
make paying hay crops, and then I would never 
plow under anything that can be fed to stock. 





Comments on Recent Articles. 


WOULD certainly take the plant with drooping 
ears for seed, as illustrated on the front page 
of the issue for August 17, rather than the 
other, even with the long shanks, which I would 
try to breed shorter. While every farmer may 
not raise as good seed corn as he can buy, I would 
say that any intelligent farmer who will take the 
pains to breed corn for seed, can grow better seed 
for his farm than he can buy anywhere else, espe- 
cially if he has to send off to a distance to buy it. 
Corn, more than almost any other plant, does bet- 
ter when bred and acclimated to the particular lo- 
cality. I have recemtly tried corn from one of the 
most exact and careful breeders in this country, 
who is only 40 miles away, and his corn planted 
on a farm here in which I am interested, does not 
do near as well as the corn that has been grown 
for years on the farm. Where a breeder is care- 
fully breeding up corn, he is apt to be a farmer 
who has built up his soil to greater productive- 
ness. In short, a first-class corn breeder is usual- 
ly a good farmer, and when his corn, grown on 
land well supplied with plant food, is transferred 
to soil of inferior fertility the results are seldom 
satisfactory. His seed may be and generally is 
the best possible for his land, but like a pampered 
animal transferred to shorter rations, it does not 
thrive. Therefore wherever the proper care can 
be given, it is better for every farmr to breed his 
own seed corn in a seed plot devoted to that 
purpose. PASS 
The question as to whether oats are a profitable 


than the kind of business. 


into scrubs. 


laws. 





“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH.” 


By A. L. FRENCH. 





GREAT preacher, some weeks ago, preached a sermon on that great Bible truth, “Whatsoever q 

man soweth that shall he also reap,” and as I listened to his eloquent appeal for a life of true lip- 
ing, I wished that every one of The Progressive Farmer readers could have been privileged to have heard, 
and heeded, the message he brought concerning the things of the sviritual life, and that the things could 
have been carried by them into their business of farming as we'l; for it is a fact that,—other conditions 
being right—whatsoever a man soweth on the farm “that shall he also reap.” 

If he sows the seeds of discontent and discouragement, as regards his business, in his family of boys 
and girls, he shall—in the majority of cases—reap a harvest of loneliness and discouragement in his old 
age, because of a family driven into all other lines of work, the home acres being left for hired hands to 
cultivate when old age has laid its withering hand on the farmer, On the other hand, if he will but call 
attention daily to the silver lining that edges every cloud of hard work and bad season; and by thought 
and earnest care, strive to make the cloud smaller and give to the silver lining greater scope and more 
brilliancy, his children will see and understand, that in farming—as in every other business—the good ex- 
ceeds the bad in volume; the controlling factor in any case being the quality of the business man rather 


Bringing the principle even closer to the everyday work of the farm, the farmer by precept and ex- 
ample will make ivis life speak eloquently of the ncbility of even hardwork made effective because of its 
being brain-directed, his sons and daughters will, in nearly every case, think highly of his judgment and 
he will, by sowing seeds of industry, reap a harvest of the same crop through his children. ; 

The same principle may be applied to the actual seeding of the crops on the farm; for here as in other 
lines the farmer reaps what he sows. If for years he has—by the use of the mattock, the mowing ma- 
chine and the harrow in season—kept his acres cleared of all foreign growths, allowing no noxious weeds 
to produce seed; then by the sowing of fine and healthy seeds, he may expect to reap a harvest of clean 
crops. His wheat or oats will not in these cases “turn to cheat” or smut, or his good livestock degenerate 


“God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” and that, too, whether the 
sowing has been done through careless ignorance of the laws of life, or through willful disregard of these 














crop might be asked of any other crop grown. 
We can see thousands of corn fields and cotton 
fields all over the country that are not making 
profitable crops, and grown under the same con- 
ditions the oats crop will not be any more profit- 
able. Profit in any farm crop depends on the 
economical production and the yield of the crop. 
Disasters of season left out, the profit of any of 
our crops is in proportion to the intelligent care 
given to the cultivation of the land. With good 
farming, every crop grown should show a profit 
under favorable seasonal conditions, and if they 
do not, it is usually due to bad farming. Of 
course, the adaptation of the soil and climate to 
certain crops has a good/deal to do with the mat- 
ter. On a strong wheat soil oats may not pay as 
well as wheat, while on the lighter soils of the 
greater part of the Cotton Belt oats will usually 
be more profitable than wheat. 
* * * 


It is strange, as is shown by Dr. Butler, how 
readily farmers ascribe diseases in plants to cer- 
tain matters that have no connection with the dis- 
ease. As Dr. Butler says, the smut of oats comes 
only from the productive germs of the smut. The 
black cells that farmers seem to think is all there 
is of the plant are simply the fruiting of the plant 
that has been livinggon the interior tissues of the 
oats from the start. Years ago, men who should 
have known better insisted that the fire-blight in 
pears was caused by late frosts after growth had 
begun, the ‘‘yellows’’ in the peach tree was due to 
lack of potash in the soil, and never seemed to 
realize that plant diseases are caused by other 
plants of a low order that become parasitic on the 


cultivated plants. 
* * 


While I would not try to discourage any one 
from trying to have a good plot of alfalfa, it is 
nevertheless true that the average farmer can get 
more feed in a shorter time from peas, vetch and 
crimson clover, and can improve his land faster 
than with alfalfa in a rotation. Alfalfa demands 
strong soil, while the other legumes can be grown 
on poor soil, and can be used to get the poor land 
into a high condition rapidly. As I once said to 
Joe Wing, at the Virginia State Institute, when 
he spoke of a fine field of alfalfa in my neighbor- 
hood making ten tons of hay, even if the reported 
yield was true, with the time and expense that 
had been devoted to the getting of that ten tons 
of alfalfa hay, I could have made 40 tons of cow- 
pea and crimson clover hay. Mr. A. D. Hudson’s 
success with hairy vetch well shows what can be 
done with these annual legumes, and for the rapid 
and economical improvement of the soil they beat 
alfalfa a long way. 

* * * 

“Don’t Farm Poor “Land,” says the Editor, and 
so say I. Almost daily I get letters from farmers 
asking advice, and they start out by saying, “My 
land is poor.”” Who made it poor, and who is re- 
sponsible that it remains poor? If the land was 
fertile when first cleared and brought into culti- 
vation, is it not the fault of the man who has been 
cultivating it that it has become poor? If it re- 
mains poor, is it not the fault of the same man? 





I would like to see the day when any farmer in 
the South will be ashamed to say that his land is 
poor, when every farmer will realize that the land 
is poor because he does not make it rich by good 
farming and stock feeding. 





A Dry-Weather Lesson. 

N THE intense drouth now prevailing in North 

I Carolina it is easy to note the damage that 

was done in many a fine-looking field of corn 
by laying it by just at the close of the seasonable 
weather, in early July, with a turning plow, and 
a big ridge turned to the corn, the roots being torn 
off in the process. I saw corn that promised a 
good crop from the growth made when this lay- 
ing-by process was accomplished. Now, that corn 
is fired up to the ears and the ears are stunted, and 
the crop cannot be one-half of what it would have 
made, even this dry season, had it not had its 
roots butchered and the soil turned up to dry out. 

Dry weather succeeding a growing early sum- 
mer is bad enough on corn that has been properly 
cultivated, and even corn that promised a big yield 
and has had the best of cultivation and the level 
dust mulch will come far short of the normal 
yield, while plants butchered with a turning plow 
cannot make even a half crop. 

I have noted, too, the fields of late corn still 
being cultivated. Where the cultivator has been 
kept going during the dry weather, the corn looks 
green and flourishing, while in fields right along- 
side, where the farmer stopped cultivating because 
the weather was so dry that there were few weeds, 
the corn is piped up and yellow. This is because 
the surface crusted and there was nothing to 
check the evaporation and the soil dried out com- 
pletely, while where the surface was kept stirred 
the evaporation was checked and some moisture 
retained. 

Similar results can be seen in the cotton fields. 
Where the soil was thrown up with the plow or 
sweep and left, the soil has dried out and the red 
spider finds splendid forage and is taking off the 
leaves and squares, while in fields where the dust 
blanket has been maintained there is more mois- 
ture and less spider. The red spider or mite can- 
not thrive in moist conditions, but revels in arid 
ones, and if it were possible to spray the crop 
daily with clear water, just as we do in a hot- 
house, it would keep down the spider. But this 
is, of course, impractical in the field, and the only 
thing there is to maintain the moisture conditions 
and keep the plants thrifty till rains stop the 
spider. The men who have ruined their crops by 
deep cultivation and ridging up will blame it all 
on the dry weather when they were the first cause 
of the damage from the drouth. 

Some sections of our territory have suffered 
from rain rather than drouth this year, but the 
dry seasons come sooner or later to all sections, 
and all farmers need to learn the folly of wasting 
moisture and cutting corn roots by ridging and 
deep plowing. 





Trees are the work of time and: are not to be 
dealt with lightly.—E. P. Powell. 
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Saturday, August 31, 1912. ] 


CLARENDON DAVIS AND HIS WORK. 





A Little Journey to the Home of 
utation As a Soil Builder and Co 
Both Large and Small Farmers. 


OST Progressive Farmer read- 

ers know something of Mr. 
M Clarendon Davis, of Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and his work of mak- 
ing good soil out of poor. Because 
this work of soil redemption seemed 
to me a fundamental process in the 
remaking of Southern agriculture, 
and because Mr. Davis has also done 
notable work along other lines, I 
thought it worth while a week or so 
ago to pay his farm a visit. 

It would be hard, too, to find a 
farm which would more richly re- 
ward one for a visit. Seven hundred 
acres of land in the heart of one of - 
the most beautiful valleys imagina- 
ple, and almost every acre showing 
the effect of intelligent and loving 
care. On all this magnificent es- 
tate there is probably not 25 acres 
of land that could justly be called 
poor. There are in one or two fields 
a few gullies which he has not yet 
been able to reach; but there are 
proad acres where redtop and red 


a Farmer Who Has Won Rep- 
rn Breeder—Some Lessons For 


which he expects—and I think with 
good reasons—to gather 60 bushels 
of corn per acre; to have cotton that, 
despite an unfavorable season and a 
damaged stand, will probably make 
three-fourth of a bale to the acre; to 
have mows full of hay and great 











This work as a soil-builder is, as 
¥ said, the thing of all I saw at Mr. 
Davis’ farm that most appeals to me. 
It would appeal to anyone who could 
see, as saw, the beautiful stretches 
of pasture and meadow, the broad 
cotton fields, the splendid reaches of 
corn. Mr. Davis has, however, done 
other work that is worthy of note. 


He has bred up by careful selection 
a variety of corn that has given good 
results 
tory. 


over a wide range of terri- 
His seed patch is one of the 











CRIBS FULL OF CORN 


heaps of old corn in the granaries in 
mid-August; to have a farm so much 








BROOD MARES HELP THE 


clover or Bermuda now grow lux- 
uriantly, which still bear evidence 
of the time when they were marred 
by galls and cut up by great gullies. 
In one field, of which Mr. Davis says 
he is prouder than any other, can be 
seen line after liné of unusually vig- 
orous grass where a few years ago 
were great ditches. The filled-in gully 
is now more fertile than the land 
alongside it. 


Humus First of All. 


How was this done? By the simple 
but essential process of growing leg- 
ume and other crops to turn under 
and to feed. The gullies were filled 
in and plowed over, of course, but 
the real work of reclamation was 
done by the crops which went back 
to the soil—either directly when 
plowed down, or indirectly when fed 
and the manure spread on the poor 
places. Peas, red and alsike clover, 
redtop and timothy have all been 
grown; even a growth of weeds is 
considered helpful. Mr. Davis quot- 
ed with emphatic approval a recent 
sentence of Mr. H. E. Fant in The 
Progressive Farmer: ‘‘Humus first, 
then nitrogen.” Mr. Davis said he 
would put it: humus first, then lime, 
then nitrogen. 

This policy of feeding the soil 
plenty of vegetable matter is pursued 
not only with the land that is being 
reclaimed, but with all the farm. The 
regular rotation is clover, corn, cot- 
ton, wheat or oats, then grass and 
clover again. Sometimes a piece of 
sod land is broken for wheat and 
clover sowed again with the wheat. 
Always the idea of keeping the soil 
filled with decaying vegetation is 
kept in mind; and the rough feeds 
are almost entirely consumed by live- 
stock, the manure going out on the 
poorer spots to help in the good 
work. It is this policy of persistent 


soil feeding that has enabled Mr. 
Davis to grow 1,316 bushels of oats 
on 20 acres, as he did this year; to 
have an 80-acre corn field from 








MULES PULL THE PLOWS. 


more productive than those adjoin- 
ing that one can almost trace the 
line by the difference in the crops. 


Economical Soil Building. 


This, it seems to me, is the big 
lesson of Clarendon Davis’ farming. 
Realizing that the farmer cannot 
make money farming on poor land, 
he set out to make his land good. 
He did not try to do this, either as 
some Southern farmers do, by the 


AND HOGS TO EAT IT. 


points of interest, and his method of 
handling his seed corn is worth 
another story. He feeds cattle and 
hogs—as many as 150 cattle in a 
single year, and kept a flock of sheep 
until the stomach worms made them 
unprofitable. He was the first man 
in his county to build a dipping vat, 
and the first man to free his farm of 
ticks. He keeps draft brood mares 
to help do his farm work and also to 
raise mules of the 16-hand, 1,200- 
pound type. The pictures will give 
an idea of the kind of stock he 
raises and the kind of farming he 
does. He is, in short, a business 
farmer, a man who does good work 
because he puts thought and energy 
and executive ability into his work. 

Comparatively few Progressive 
Farmer readers can hope to have 
such a beautiful farm as he has or 
to farm on the same scale he does; 
but the same clear understanding of 
the fundamental principles of agri- 
culture and the same close attention 
to details that have helped him win 
success will help any farmer, large 
or small. 

Let me say right here that he 
Goes not guess at what his crops 
cost; he knows. Last year, for ex- 
ample, his cotton crop did not pay. 
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BIG MULES ALWAYS 
extravagant use of commercial fer- 


tilizers. He followed the old, sure, 
sane method of legume crops and 
grass and of livestock feeding. ‘‘Hu- 
mus first, then the plant food.’’ His 
corn this year has not a pound of 
commercial fertilizer under it. There 
was a clover sod supplemented by 
manure on the poorer spots. On his 
cotton he used 200 pounds of fer- 
tilizer to the acre. 

Of course, he believes in commer- 
cial fertilizers-—he said his wheat 
crop this year suffered from a de- 
ficiency of phosphoric acid——-but he 
is not afflicted with the notion which 
so many Southern farmers have that 
land can be profitably or permanently 
built up with commercial fertilizers 
if ‘‘the soul of the soil’’—its supply 
of organic matter—is not looked to. 


ERING GOOD PRICES. 


He lost $800 on advances to tenants 
alone. His corn cost him less than 
11 cents per bushel, and it sold for 
$1 and over, much of it for seed for 
twiee that amount. His cotton is 
still grown on the share system by 
croppers, the rest of his crops he 
handles himself. He keeps oversight 
of the croppers’ work of course, but 
has about decided that other crops 
pay better than cotton. A bale of 
12-cent cotton to the acre would not 
pay as well, he says, as his corn. 


sep. 


Redeeming the sarrens,”’ 


Busy as he is with his own farm, 
Mr. Davis finds time to engage in 
other work. For one thing, he is 
President of his County Good Roads 
Association and believes so _ thor- 
oughly in good roads that he built 
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two miles of gravel road leading up 
to his house. For another thing, he is 
County Demonstration Agent, and he 
took me ten or 12 miles across coun- 
try to show me the work of some of 
his demonstrators, Mr.W. Y. Vaughn, 
Mr. T. J. Clift, Messrs. Bob and John 
Hughes, Mr. D. Y. Wall and his sons, 
Lawson and Arthur. Some of these 
men I met, some of their farms I 
went over, and there can be no ques- 
tion that they are doing work worth 
while. The work of the elder Mr. 
Wall deserves special mention. His 
farm and the farms of his two sons 
are on land that a few years ago was 
called ‘‘the barrens’? and was re- 
garded as hopelessly poor. I have 
seen few farms anywhere in Alaba- 
ma as neat, as thrifty, and as pro- 
gressive-looking as_ these. There 
were neat homes, good barns, tool 
sheds and all tools in their place, 
good stock, fine fields of corn, good 
cotton as compared with the average 
crop this year, grass fields, and sure- 
enough fields—not little patches— 
of cowpeas. These pea and grass 
fields explain how those poor lands 
were made good, and give promise 
of even better things for the future. 
One field of corn on Mr. Wall’s place, 
with peas in alternate rows, was su- 
perior to anything I saw on my trip 
from Birmingham to Huntsville, with 
the exception of one river bottom 
field. He said that the first year he 
cultivated the field it made 300 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre. 

Many Northern farmers are com- 
ing into this section and doing good 
work, but these men are native-born. 
Their work proves two things—first, 
that to be able to do as good 
farming as anyone, Southern farmers 
need only to get to reading and 
studying about their work, and, 
secondly, that there are few South- 
ern soils, even those naturally thin, 
which cannot by proper handling be 
made to produce profitable crops. 

If I had space, I should like to 
tell more of Mr. Davis and his farm 
and of some other things I saw— 
especially of some beautiful valley 
lands which had evidently once been 
richly productive but which are now 
yielding about the half of decent 
crops. This is what continued crop- 
ping with no thought beyond the 
present year will result in. Mr. 
Davis’ thriving redtop and clover 
fields, where were once red galls, 
show what can be done by the man 
who looks ahead and who cares for 
his soil. 

The South needs more than any- 
thing else men who will set them- 
selves patiently and determinedly to 
the task of rebuilding our rural life, 
of making our waste fields fertile, 
of establishing attractive and com- 
fertable farm homes, of taking the 
lead in the development and direc- 
tion of a spirit of progress on the 
part of their fellow-men. Such a 
man, is Clarendon Davis, and the 
same work he has done could be done 
by thousands who will read this 
sketch—if not on the same scale, 
at least with the same spirit and to 
the same worthy end. E. E. M. 





Use Galvanized Pipe for Water 
Supply. 

ROM the price that Mr. T. S. Har- 
ris gives in his article on a water 
supply I think that he must have 
used black iron pipe, and if he did, 
he has made a big mistake. Black 
pipe of small sizes ought never to be 
used in any kind of water machines. 
It will even rust out or else become 
stopped up and will not generally 
last more than five years. In putting 
in rams always use a size larger pipe 
than they are fitted for, and always 
use galvanized pipe. I put in a ram 
in 1876 and this doing as good work 
now as it did at first, but I used 1%- 
inch iron pipe and %-inch discharge, 

and galvanized. 
GEO. Q. 

Rapidan, Va. 


PEYTON. 
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MAKING THE FARM 


li.—Arrangement, Preparation 


HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


and Planting of the Grounc~ of 


a New Home and Something About Making a Lawn. 


By Prof. L. 
GREAT deal can be done to- 
wards the beautifying of the 


home grounds by selecting the 


proper location and site. In towns 
and cities people of limited means 


may not be able to pay much atten- 


tion to these points on account of 
the cost of the ground. However, 
this is not the case in the country 


where good building sites are abund- 
ant. The location, healthfulness, el- 
evation and slope of land, kind of 
soil, the nearness to town, good 
schools, churches, etc., are points 
that should be carefully considered 
before deciding where to place the 
house. Just how near the house 
should be located to town depends 


A. Niven. 
should be high enough to give per- 
fect circulation of air. A house al- 
ways looks better when seen from a 
little below the level. 

The way the house fronts also has 
a great deal to do with the looks and 
the comfort of it. It should be so 
placed that the unoccupied rooms 
will get the least sunshine and the 
rooms most used a maximum amount 
of it. Place the building in such a 
way that the most sunshine and pro- 
tection from the prevailing winds 
may be obtained, and so as to bring 
into prominence the most beautiful 
views. 

All of these points will be consid- 
ered by some as unimportant, but 








A GOOD LAWN AND SOME 


upon a good many things and must 
be determined by each individual for 
himself. 


Consider Healthfulness First. 


The healthfulness of the location 
is really the most important point 
to be considered, as everything 
should be secondary to health. Avoid 
placing the building near _ low, 
Swampy and undrained lands, as this 
is where the mosquito and malaria 
fever thrive. Of course, these lands 
may be drained and the healthful- 
ness of the section made good there- 
by, but do not build there until this 
is really done. The place where the 
house is to be located should be 
rising land, at least enough for the 
surface water to pass off rapidly and 
for sunshine and air to enter freely. 
Under no circumstances should the 
house be placed at the foot of a hill. 
Always place the house on top of a 


knoll in ‘such a way that the water 
will drain off from all sides. If it is 
impossible to do this, the surplus 


water may be carried off by means 
of underground pipes or by méans of 
surface ditches. At least, do not let 
the water run under the house. It 
is not advisable to place the house 


on the top of very steep hills. Such 
a place is objectionable on account 
of the difficulty of getting to and 


from the place, and the difficulty of 
establishing the lawn and walks and 
keeping them in a good condition. 
The ideal place is on top of a knoll 
with a gentle slope from all sides of 
the house. ‘ 

Not a great deal of attention can 
be paid to the type of soil, but a 
sandy loam soil seems to be the best 
for the growing of the average trees, 
vines, shrubs, flowers, ete. 

A very common mistake is to put 
the house too flat on the ground, or 
not elevated enough. This hurts the 
looks as well as the healthfulness of 
the place. It is not best to put the 
house too high off the ground, but it 








BEAUTIFUL VINES. 
their careful consideration is very 


necessary if the home surroundings 
are to be made beautiful and health- 
ful. A simple house with the sur- 
roundings well cared for in the way 
of trees, shrubs, ete., means a great 
deal more to the happiness, comfort, 
and appearance of thrift to the peo- 
ple of a community than does the 
fine and expensive house without 
these beautiful surroundings. 


Don’t Plant Until the Ground is 
Made Ready. 


Do not attempt to do any plant- 
ing until the house is completed and 
all the scraps of lumber, brick, etce., 
cleaned off. The soil may not be the 
best for all the different plants you 
wish to plant, but by thorough prep- 
aration and fertilization it may be 
made to grow almost any plants you 
may wish to grow. The first thing 
to do after all the scraps are cleaned 
off is to do whatever grading and 
underground drainage are necessary, 
and some of these will be necessary 
at almost any place a house may be 
built. It is not necessary nor de- 
sirable to grade the ground to a per- 
fect level. <A level surface has the 


appearance of limited extent, and 
should be avoided on the home 
srounds as far as possible. Grade 


the grounds in such a way that® the 
surface will slope away from the 
house in all directions, and in such 
a way that no slight depressions or 
holes are left to hold water. If these 
are left, water collects in them, the 
grass soon drowns, and the result is 
a bare and ugly spot on the lawn. 

It is not necessary to obtain the 
services of a civil engineer for this 
grading work as some seem to im- 
agine. The ordinary person who is 
handy at “doing things” can see with 
the naked where 


eye the uneven 
places are and fill them in or cut 
them off as the case may be. It is 
not necessary to have an exact 


amount of fall. You just want to get 


it in such a shape that the slope will 
be graceful and pleasing to the eye. 


Looking After Old Trees. 


If there should be any trees near 


the house, it will be necessary to 
guard against taking away enough 


of the soil to expose the roots. It is 
also necessary to guard against piling 
more than six to eight inches of soil 
on the root system of the trees, as 
they very often die when this is done. 
If it is necessary to fill in around the 
trees to a greater depth than this, it 
will be necessary to construct a well 
around them. The well should be 
from four to eight feet in diameter, 
according to the size of the tree, and 
the depth of the covering. The well 
wall may be made of rock, brick, or 
boards of considerable thickness. It 
is not necessary to let the well re- 
main longer than four or five years 
as by that time the roots of the tree 
will have worked up near enough 
the surface to make it safe to fill in 
the well. 


How to Make a Lawn. 


The most important feature of the 
decoration of the home grounds is a 
good lawn. It is impossible to make 
the grounds a complete picture with- 
out grass, as this is the very ground- 
work of the picture. A good lawn is 
impossible unless the soil is made 
deep and rich. It is always desirable 
to sow cowpeas on the ground the 
summer before the grass seed are 
sown. Turn the vines under and cut 
them up with a disk harrow or other 
implement. Then immediately after 
this apply about 50 two-horse wagon 
loads of good stable m1iannre per acre 
and thoroughly work it into the soil 
by repeated harrowings. Then apply 
about one ton per acre of good com- 
mercial fertilizer and harrow it in. 
If the soil is the least inclined to be 
cloddy, run a heavy roller over it 
several times, as this will not only 
crush the clods but will press the soil 
more firmly around the great mass 
of stable manure that was worked 
into the soil. Keep harrowing the 
soil until it is in a regular seed-bed 
condition and as level as you can get 
it by harrowing. Then go over it with 
a hand rake and smooth up any un- 
even place and mash any of the small 
clods that may remain. Get the soil 
in just the same condition that you 
would a bed for sowing cabbage, to- 
mato, or other vegetable seed. Some 
will call this too much trouble and 
expense, but it is necessary if you 
would have a good lawn. Lawn 
grass seed simply will not grow on 
poor or poorly prepared soil. AS 
soon as the soil is in this condition, 
mark off the grounds into “lands,”’ 
sow one-half of the seed and then 
cover them by raking over lightly 
with a garden rake. Then mark off 
the ground into “lands” across the 
other way and sow the other half of 
the seed across this way and rake 
in as before. 


~ 


In the upper sections of the South 
Kentucky bluegrass is good. It is 
also good in other sections of the 
South if planted under trees or other 
shaded places, but it cannot stand 
the direct sunshine of the lower 
South. One of the best grasses for 
a lawn in the South is the Bermuda 


grass. A grass mixture that has 
given me great satisfaction in the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina 


is Woods’ permanent lawn grass mix- 
ture. 

The fall of the year 
time for sowing lawn grass in the 
South—from September 30 to Octo- 
ber 30, altho it may be sown in the 
early spring and fairly good results 
be obtained if the season is not a very 
dry one. Handled in the above 
there will be no trouble in securing 
a good lawn and you certainly can- 
not get a good lawn without giving 
the soil thorough preparation and 
fertilization. 

To keep the lawn looking well it 
is necessary to mow the grass. Mow 


is the best 


way 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


it often in early spring and late fall 
and during wet spells, but do 
mow it often during dry spells. 

Each spring the lawn should be 
given a top-dressing of a high grade 
commercial fertilizer—about 
600 pounds per acre. I[ have found 
cottonseed meal to be an excellent 
fertilizer for this purpose. If stable 
manure is to be used, it should be ap- 
plied during late fall or early winter 
and do not use fresh and coarse 
lumps of this. Use the well-rotteg 
and the finely divided, as the coarse 
lumps look badly and the odor is bad 
if it is not well rotted. 


not 


200 or 





HARROWINGS. 


N page 12, August 17, Mr. French 
says calves ‘‘need besides the 
milk and pasture a handful each per 
day of corn meal or cracked corn for 
the first three months of their lives, 
which amount should be increased 
to a pound per day each for the bal- 
ance of the summer.” 











That calves and other young ani- 
mals should have some grain during 
the time they are receiving milk is 
an important fact, well established 
as profitable, by the investigations 
and experiences of livestock raisers, 
But it is also a fact which Southern 
farmers have not learned or else have 
ignored. That it is profitable to add 
a little grain to the milk ration might 
be known, even if experience had not 
proved it. Milk is an excellent, but 
high-priced feed for calves. To give 
them ail they can consume makes the 
ration a very expensive one and yet 
it is important that the young animal 
be fed liberally. The calf or the 
colt makes about haif his growth in 
weight the first year and makes a 
pound of gain at one-third the cost 
for feed for which he can make a 
pound increase in weight the third 
year. This alone is sufficient to show 
the agreement of theory and practice. 
In fact, correct theory is always cor- 
rect practice. If any theory is not 
supported and proved by practice, it 
is a false theory; but practices are 
more frequently wrong than are the- 
ories. Experience, so-called, as often 
misleads as it directs, unless the 
facts and principles underlying. the 
practice are understood and properly 
considered. 

These comments are to help drive 
home the very important fact stated 
by Mr. French, that the calves should 
have grain in addition to milk the 
first three months of their lives. This 
applies to dairy-bred calves as well 
as beef calves, indeed it applies to all 
young animals reared on the farm. 
,But at one point Harrow would 
say whole corn. The theory for 
whole corn instead of corn meal is, 
that the calves will eat it more slow- 
ly, like it just as well or better and 
the troughs are more easily kept 
clean and sweet. Experiment or ex- 
perience has supported this theory. 
I remember one line of experiments 
by Otis of Kansas. Calves began 
eating whole corn before a month 
old and did better on the whole corn 
than on corn meal. Others, includ- 
ing the writer, have had similar ex- 
periences. 

The difference is, perhaps, not 
great and the important matter is 
to see that corn meal, or whole corn, 
or some other grain is given 
ealves; but many might be induced 
to feed a little whole corn who would 


the 


not go to the extra trouble, small 
tho that would be, to provide cora 
meal. In fact, there is much gen- 
eral information about the necessity 
for grinding large grains like corn 
The difference in the per cent di- 
gested is very small, usually not 
enough to pay for grinding unless 
that can be done very cheaply, and 
when other animals such as hogs 
and poultry follow the cattle or 
horses the advantage is on the side 


of the whole corn. 


HARROW 
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| ~WwOOoD’s 
Special Grass ana 


Clover Mixtures 


Make the Largest Yields of 
Hay and Pasturage. 


They are combined in proper propor- 
tion to give the best results for the differ. 
ent soils for which they are recommend- 
ed. 

We use in these mixtures our Trade 
Mark Brand Seeds, which are best qual- 
ities obtainable, and tested both as to 
germination and purity. 

Our customers report the most satis- 
factory results, both as to securing excel- 
lent stands and largest yields of both hay 
and pasturage. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalog 
gives full information; also tell about all 
other Grass and Clover Seeds, Alfalfa, 
Vetches and all Farm and Garden Seeds 
for fall planting. 


Catalog mailed free. 


Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 

















SOY BEANS 


For Sale. $1.10 per bushel. 
IDYLLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C 


FOR SALE 
North Carolina Seed Rye, Crimson Clover, Bur 





( ment Association.’’ 


Clover, Appler and Winter Turf Oats and choice | 


varieties seed wheat. Write for special price lisi 
HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C 


Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok for V- 
crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle roofing. 
Something New. Nail heads covered; no wood 
strips; no skilled labor needed. 

Lightning- proof, 
| fire-proof, leak- 
| proof, wear-proof. 
| Lowers insurance 
rate. Very hand- 
some. You need go 
Just to Chattanooga 
—no further—for | 
roofing. Nothing } 
better in the Uni- | | 

| 








(nes 


aR 


RAtENTED 
14 





ted States. Get 

the lowest freight 

rate. Quick ship- 
} ments and high- 

est quality. 

Sit down now and write for metal roofing facts— 
learn how to pretect your property from fire and 
get roofing that wil) last a lifetime. 


Chattanooga Roofing and Foundry Co. 
Dept. a. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WE SHIPAPPROVAL 


Aout @ cent rer prepay ae v4 ng gh 
Pant allow 10 DAYS FREE TF 
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A on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES fi:75322 
H 2 pair of tires from anyone at any price 


ig and learn our wonder ful proposition on first 


everywhere are 
making big 
A money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory 

> TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheols, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa/f usual prices, 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-187 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
George ee University 
d at Washington, D. C., where instant access 








Locate 


May be had to all the re carie, of Government re- 
resis along Agricultural lines. Recognized by the 
Amer 





in Veterinary Medical Association and ail the 
State Examining Boards. Night school facilittes for 
pints Ww i ° wish to earn while they learn. For cata- 
gue address 
DAVID M. BUCKINGHAM, V. M. D., —, 
 2113- 15 Fourteenth St. N. W., Washington, D 








Ei 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY COLLEGE 


116 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Study Veterinary Medicine 


It Pays Well. Costs Little to Learn. 
Offers Quick Returns. Investigate. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


LEARN 











Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, 
Touch Typewriting 


Banking, 
Shorthand, 
and 





allied s at King’s Business College. King’s is rec- 
ogniz the most complete, thorough, influential and | 
Successful business college in North Carolina. Great de- } 
mand for 


KING graduates. Fall Opening, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 3,1912. Positions guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLECE, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, or Charlotte, North Cerolina. 


| this bird as found in Reed’s 


iT ONLY COSTS one cent = ieee our | 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers | 


y until you write for our large Art Catalog | 


cHicaese 





Our Progressive Young People. 








Have a Club Like This in Your 
School. 


WOULD like to tell you something 
about an organization we have 

at our school. The name given the 
society is “The Red Oak Improve- 
It was organized 
to try to get people interested in the 
school, to get young people to read 
the books and papers in the library, 
to take up and carry forward any- 


i thing that would be for the welfare 


of the community. Our idea is to 
make the schcol a_ social center 
for the entire community and the 
school building a common meeting 
place. 

The organization has met with 
some success. Weekly meetings 


have been held. 
given at each meeting. 


A set program was 
We have had 


| at these. meetings recitations, songs, 


instrumental music, readings, papers 
on such subjects as “The Panama 
Canal,” “‘Airships,”’ “Domestic 


| Science in schools,’’ ‘“‘The Mosquito,” 
| “The Housefly,” 


current events, etc. 
We have a Poultry Club, a Girls’ To- 
mato Club, and a baseball team. 
Prizes are offered in the Poultry 
Club and Tomato Club. 

The association is young yet and 
no great, things have been done. 
However, I think the idea is good and 
every rural school should have some 
organization of this kind. 

PAUL H. NANCE. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Perhaps a Yellow-Throated Vireo. 


ISS Mildred Tate Wells has an 

inquiry in The Progressive Farm- 
er about the name of a bird. I think 
that the bird is Yellow-Throated 
Vireo. I will give the description of 
“Bird 
Of course, every one differs 
a bird’s exact color 
However, this de- 


ruide.”’ 
in respect to 
shades and song. 
seription fits the bird very well: 

“Upper parts greenish; throat, 
breast and line over eye yellow; 
two prominent whitish wing 
bars. ” 

“Song similar to that of Red- 
Eyed Vireo, but louder and more 
nasal, less varied and not uttered 
as often. (Song of Red-Eye de- 
scribed as a short varied warble.) 

“Nest a pensile structure of 
strips of bark, grass, etc., with 
the outside often ornamented 
with lichens. 

“Ezgs, three to five of a 
creamy or rosy white tint, speck- 
led rather profusely with red- 

| dish-brown. (Size, .82x.60 in.) 
“Range Eastern United States. 
Breeds from Gulf to Southern 
Canada. Winters in Central 
America.” 
The habits and color of a bird are 
the main ways to establish its iden- 


tity. Even the bird specialists differ 
somewhat en such minor points as 
song, etc. 


The Reed’s “Bird-Guide,”’ or rath- 
er Guides, are very useful books. 
There are two volumes, one devoted 
to water, game and birds of prey 
east of the Rockies; the other to 
iand birds east of the Rockies: They 
are published by Chas. K. Reed, of 
Worcester, Mass, and cost 50 cents 
each (cloth) I believe that if these 
books were in the hands of all South- 
ern boys end girls, 
would, in time. 
laws protecting all beneficial birds. 
Also in a few years the once plentiful 


birds, some of which are now scarce, 
| would become plentiful again. One 
|} cannot study birds without loving 
|them. Only this year I was surprised 
to see that some of the prominent 
men of our country had killed 176 
robins in one dav, out of season. 


However, Virginia has now 


that our States 
be willing to make 


passed a 


law protecting robins at all times of 
the year. 


There is also a question about the | 


names of two more birds in the same | 

issue, but they are not described ful- 

ly enough for me to be sure of what 

they are. CLYDE E. BELL. 
Ivor, Va 





A White-Eyed Vireo—Probably. 


WAS much interested in the let- 

ter from Miss Milered Tate Wells 
in the August 10 iszue cf The Pro- 
gressive Farmer telling of her bird 
study. 

I think it is very probable that the 
bird described is a White-Eyed Vireo 
At first thought this name would 
not agree with the bird 
but it would seem probable that the 
change of color in the eyes is due 
to the enlargement of the pupil, at 
times, which is dark bluish in color, 
while the iris is light yellowish, near- 
ly white—-hence the name. At any 
rate, the description of the plumage 
is sufficient to distinguish the bird. 
I should be pleased to know from 
what locality this study was made, 
and whether the bird is abundant 
there or not. 

MERRIAM G. 

Lawrenceville, Va. 


LEWIS. 





Looking Ahead to Christmas. 


T isn’t too soon to begin to think 
of Christmas and to remember 
that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. A glass of jelly or some 
favorite pickle, 
is a happy reminder and may be sent 
in many attractive ways. Suppose 


you all make a few extra glasses for | 


that blessed season and then recall 
the pleasure it gave both you and 
your friend who was ‘‘so surprised.” 
I believe you will be glad for the 
suggestion and the time thus spent. 

Tatting, that lovely fancy work, s 
dear to our grandmothers, is ‘‘all the 
rage’ again, so bring out the shuttle 
and while you chatter away make 
a few yards to adorn a pretty waist 
for ‘“‘somebody’s Christmas.’’ My own 
box is filling little by little, but sure- 
ly with the articles that I make 
“while the crowd gathers,’ and I'll 
be still happier when the holiday 
rush is upon us with so many de- 
mands and interruptions. 

The colored embroidery threads 
are all “‘fast’’ if carefully washed and 
will be found useful and attractive 
for the tatting just mentioned. 

Towels scalloped in the colors to 
match some ‘‘color scheme” are love- 
ly. If you cannot get a pattern, 
take a spool and trace half its cir- 
cumference. For a large scallop use 
2 No. 50 spool and for a small one 
100 size is good. For very small 
things I sometimes use a button in 
the same way tracing the outline. 
“Where there is a will, there is sure- 
ly a way.” 

1 feel sure that the girls, especial- 
ly, will be thankful if they learn in 
the springtime of life how to em- 
ploy their rest time in this busy 
fashion. I know a dear little girl 
who is making a center piece for 
her dear mother and is laboring ev- 
ery day, if for only a few minutes, 
to finish it before school opens. Try 
one for your dear mother and be- 
hold her delight. IN; ME, 6d. 





But 
came 


I have always understood that Christ 
to give us life abundant. It would 
not be “abundant’’ to me to avoid the so- 
ciety of women, to have no money 
I wanted it (the Samaritan needed more), 
while to lie down at night and feel that the 
money I had used and lived on during the 
day some one else had worked for would be 
to me simply intolerable.—Dr. W. T. Gren- 
fell. 





Boss— Haven't 
yet, Willie? 
F —No, sir. 
—Then what have you been doing? 
‘illie—Sweepin’ out the dirt.—New York 
Mail. 


you swept the office out 








described | 


preserves or sauce | 


to use if 












Shuck Your Corn 
Yourself 





WHEN YOU HAVE THE TIME 

You need not depend on unreliable 
help if you have a Fort Plain Corn 
Shucker. 


iT is not .expensive. 
IT takes little power. 
. is simple and strorge. 

IT stores away in a smal] space. 
leaves the shucks in good shape 
for feeding. 

and 


BERGEN 
New 


circular prices to 
co., 
York. 


Send for 
STEWART & 
Fort Plain, = e . 














Dept. Y. 












The simplest press in existence. Plunger is drawn i 
automatically without use of spring. Large feed 

opening. Light draft. Very low stepover. No com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. W orking parts 
consist only of one single and a double cam anda 
plunger draw. Our automatic tension makes perfect 


bales and w eight desired. For full particulars, write 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
. Chattanoega, Tenn. 


































Joun DEERE 
Book 


illustrating the most 
important line of farm 
machines made. Tells 


#4 when, where and how Z 

Wiig to use them. It ans- 

\ wers every question £ 
you might ask about 

farming implements. 

Send postal today 

for package No, X-2 

John Deere Plow Co. 


Moline, Illinois 


Ravabeiee 
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Get Quality ar Seroee 
Joun DEERE Dealers Give Both 
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other mill of same size wit 
much less power. The double 
grinding rings with saw toot 


grooves grind corn on cobs or in 
shucks, shell corn, kaffir corn, 
ae af oats, alfalfa, rye, oats, barley, 








otton seed, coar or fine Foree 
feed never choke Ss. Se If-sharper ing. 
oO operat extra grinding 


rings free peti mill. Built og last a lifetime. 
Complete line. Capacity 5to 120 bu. an hour and 
operates on from 11-2 to 25 H. P. For gasoline 
or steam engines. F ully ¢ zuaranteed. 
Write today for Free Illustrated c mee 
SUPERIOR MANUFACTURING & MILL CC 
24 East Street Springfie ia, Ohio 


% 4. Puts a Set of STEEL 


Wheels on Your Wagon 
a Try wheels 30 days for heavy haulingon 
# roughest roads. If found as represented, 
pay balance; if not, back comes your 


Empire Steel Wheels 

— Made in one piece e. All sizes, to fit any 
axle. Save 25 percent of draft. 2,000,000 sold. Owners 
delighted. Life savers formen and horses. Book free. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 441 « Quincy. Us 


a poe HAY —— SAWS WOOD 
Were FEED, PUMPS WATER 


KANSAS 
je BOX 27 






























in every gal 
pose—a pure 
etc, at 3Uc a ga 


paint 3 





fer $1 12 nc 
kind, write for our cata 
THE SPOTLESS co. 

76 SHOCKOE SQUARE RICHMOND VA., 





































You can make money by advertis- 
ing what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 
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THE HOME ‘CIRCLE 




















THE RURAL CHURCH. 





N SOME great day 
] The country church 


Will find its voice, 
And it will say: 


J stand in the fields 
Where the wide earth yields 
Her bounties of fruit and grain: 
Where the furrows turn 
Till the plowshares burn 
As they come round and round 
again; 
Where the workers pray 
With their tools all day, 
In sunshine and shadow and rain. 


And I bid them tell 
Of the crops they sell, 


And speak of the work they have 
done; 
I speed every man 
In his hope and plan, 
And follow his day with the sun; 
And the grasses and trees, 
The birds and the bees— 
I know and I feel every one. 


And out of it all 
As the seasons fall 
I build my great temple alway; 
I point to the skies, 
3ut my footstone lies 
In commonplace work of the day; 





For I preach the worth 

Of the native earth,— 
To love and to work is to pray. 
—L. H. Bailey. 








UNCLE CORNPATCH ON THE STOVEWOOD QUESTION. 


It is Often, He Thinks, the Housekeeper’s Own Fault That She 
Has to Burn Wet Wood and to Carry It in or Pick It Up. 


UDDY,” said’ Uncle Cornpatch 
B looking up suddenly from the 

midst of a heap of exchanges, 
‘did you have to cut stovewood when 
you wus a boy?” 

“JT certainly did, and I think I had 
to do it nearly every day. I never 
cut more than enough to last the day 
out except on Saturday and then I 
had to cut up enough for Sunday. I 
know all about that job.’’ And the 
memory of how he used to hate it 
came back with a rush to the Editor- 
Man. 

“You don’t know anything about 
it, ’less you had it to do at’er 
you wus married,” said Uncle Corn- 
patch. ‘‘When I was a shaver I had 
it to do, an’ then I got bigger an’ the 
job went on down to the younger 
boys, an’ then I got married, an’ thar 
it wus, worse’r ever. I’d got out uf 
the habit then, an’ I did jist like you 
—cut up jist what I had to, er a lit- 
tle less. It never come to me that I 
could get a whole load cut up at 
once an’ put it away somewhurs my 
wife could git it, an’ whur it would 
keep dry. I jist kep’ on hatin’ the 
job an’ shirkin it. Why, when my 
boy Tom wus a baby, I’d be talkin’ 
to him, maybe, an’ his mother’d call 
me an’ say the stovewood wus out 
an’ I’d look at that little chap and 
wish he’d hurry an’ grow up so he 
could take that job off uf my hands.”’ 

A moment’s silence and Uncle 
Cornpatch asked again, “Did you 
ever ketch yo’r mother pickin up 
splinters ur breakin’ up ol’ planks 
an’ rails?” 

“Ye-es I have,’’ admitted the Edi- 
tor-man. 

“T knowed it. My wife’s had to do 
it, an’ so’s every man’s who’s not 
had sense enough to see that this 
haulin’ uf a load uf wood and chop- 
pin’ it up a little at a time’s no way 
fer a white man to do. Have a 
voodshed on yo’ place, Buddy?’’ 

“Well, for a long time we didn’t, 
and then we had a house built so 
that we could drive a load of wood 
into it and unload on one side, and 
when that was full there was a big 
Swinging door through which we 
could fill up the driveway.”’ 

“Good. It tuck me _ twenty-five 
years to git to the point uf buildin’ 
a woodshed. Jist think uf it—all 
that time a-haulin’ wood up the back 
uf the yard an’ throwin’ it down to 
take the weather an’ fer Mary an’ the 
children to carry ir through the rain 
an’ the mud. There wus never a sign 
uf a walk to that woodpile except a 
path the younguns made goin’ to it 
an’ back. An’ thar’s a lot of people 
doin that way right now. Thar won’t 
be any skeercity uf fools when you 
an’ me’s gone, Buddy.” 

*T guess that’s so; but farmers are 


really doing better along that line. 
Good farmers have a woodshed now 
and get their wood in in the summer 
or fall, and have it all dry and ready 
to burn. A good many of them cut 
it up with a power saw before they 
put in the shed; some of them cut it 
up in the woods, and let it dry there. 
The man whose wife has to burn wet 
wood or to cut it herself is an ex- 
ception now. The world is improv- 
ing as you and I get older and more 
nearly harmless.”’ 

“Yes, an’ you don’t know what 
you’re talkin’ about. You git out of 
this ol’ office awhile an’ trot aroun’ 
on the farms, takin’ ’em jist as they 
come, an’ see how many uf em you 
find whur the women-folks don’t 
have to hunt wood sometimes and 
burn wet wood a lot.” 

“Well, I'll do it. I’m going out in 
the country next week, and I'll keep 
a record and see what the results 
are.”’ 


“Do it, you’ll l’arn sumthin’, may- 
be, an’ that’ll be a new experience.”’ 

The old man laughed at his own 
joke and continued. ‘‘Yes, its shame- 
ful the way this stovewood and fire- 
wood business is neglected. Most 
men fail to treat their wives fair 
about it. But it aint all the men's 
fault. When the women make up 
their minds to have a thing they gen- 
erally git it. All they need to do is 
to say, jist nice an’ easy like: 
‘John, I want a woodshed right out 
thar, so’s the stovewood can be put 
in it an’ kep’ dry, an’ I want a big 
wood-box right thar on the back 
porch so’s you can drop a load in it 
whenever you’re comin’ that way, an’ 
I want the wood cut up an’ put in the 
dry so’s it’ll season out before I have 
to burn it,—if the’d jist say this, an’ 
keep on sayin’ it, an’ direckly git to 
sayin’ ‘John, when we git our wood- 
shed,’ it ud come. 

“That’s the way Mary did me, an’ 
when the job wus done I wus so 
proud uf it I fergot that I’d done 
without it twenty-five years, an’ ’ud 
have done without it that much long- 
er, likely, if my wife hadn’t had more 
sense than I had. Uf course, some 
men’s wives won’t do a thing like 
that, fer some men’s wives is got no 
more sense than they have. An’ 
when a man’s got a wife lie that,” 
concluded Uncle Cornpatch with a 
solemn air, ‘I can tell you he’s purty 
likely to be in a right bad fix.” 





How comes it then that we are poor? Be- 
cause the great mass of people have been 
left in illiteracy. The people of other States 
work their brain and you are working poor 
land. What I want to live to see is a peo- 
ple that are so strong, so well trained that 
no living human being or combination of 
human beings can make a living out of us; 
that we will be teachers of other people, and 
show them how to do things? —Chas. B. 
Aycock. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 


NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 
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“THIS 35° SHEFFIELD 


“STEEL RAZOR | 49 


aig $1.00 STROP 


—— Worth $1.00. If you are vow pleased, 


cor. Could we make you a faire 


FORGED 
tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, 
smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. 


worth $1.00. Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. 





DIXIE MFG. CO., Union City Ga. 





AFTER TRIAL, 1F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
$1.45, and you will own one of the best Razors made, 
teed to Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas 





simply return the 


OUR DIXIE RAZOR'S EXTRA HOLLOW GROUND, HAND 


from Genuine Sheffield Stecl, 
giving it the 
We use it and know 
it is the best —— made, and we want you to find it out by 


giving it a fair tria 

The Horsehide siren Free with every Razor sold, will keep 
it in perfect condition. This Strop is 2 in. wide, 
made of specially prenared Leather and Canvas, 


and is alone 
Write plainly. 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga. 
coupon 


ntlemen: —Send me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. I agree 
to give it a fair trial, and_to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, or return the 


Ravor within 10 days. If I keep the Razor, I am to have the $1.00 Strop Free 
wide round 
Bend MedwM ccosccescnvceseeveossscecesscccees Blade or = .seee ccccccccccccccccccsoccccccss Point 
narrow square 
Name ...... S00seccecesscnceeees Ce ccccccccccccccsccccecccces ccccccccce Bee Be Daccccccce BOE. ccce oom 
J pB- O. sccccccccccccccccccvccccccrccccccccccccccccsccsceccscceecs Stato... ..cecccccccccccses ‘ 55 


OVER 200 PREMIUMS FREE, 
To get one million new custome 
Strop ]Jers, we will give 


$150,000 IN PREMIUMS. 
$100,000 IN CASH, and 
$1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL 


Guaran- 





PRIZES 
earned through handing out cards 
advertising our Dixie Razor. You 
can make your share as large as 


23 in. long, you wish. 


General Catalogue Free with) i 
Razor, or on Request. 


























A HOME-MADE WHEEL-TRAY. 


How It Was Made and How It Saves 
Steps and Labor. 


T the East Tennessee Farmers’ 
Convention last spring one of 
the articles suggested for saving 
time, strength and steps was a wheel- 
tray. I made up my mind to have 
one tho I did not have the money 
with which to buy and no member 
of my family had a mechanical turn. 
I had an old-fashioned wash-stand 
—one of those with a small drawer, 
a four-inch board at the back and a 
lower deck or shelf, like figue 1. 

This must be made to answer for 
my wheel-tray. The first thing I did 
was to take off the board at the 
back. This left a flat-top surface 
30 by 21 inches. Around the edge 
of this I nailed a boxing four inches 
high to keep articles from slipping 
off. This boxing was made of four 
boards; two were 21 inches by four 
inches by % inches, and two were 
305 inches by four by % inches. 
These four boards were firmly nailed 
together, then slipped down on the 
top of the wash-stand one inch and 
nailed to it. 

The lower deck was treated in the 
same way. The boards were nailed 
on the outside of the legs thus ad- 
ding strength and firmness. 

I thought it best to have my tray 
the same height as my work table. 
This, to prevent my stooping, had 
been adjusted to 33 inches, the right 
height for a woman five feet five 
inches high. To raise my tray to 
this height I got four three-inch 
cubes of tough wood and with augers 
or bits of different sizes, I bored 
holes in the tops and bottoms of 
these cubes. The holes in the top 


of the cubes were the size of the legs 
of the wash-stand while those of the 
bottom were the size of castor cases. 
These cubes were firmly fastened to 
the legs of the wash-stand with nails 





and glue, then the castors were put 
in. Next, two coats of enamel paint 
were added, a piece of oilcloth was 
fitted in the bottom of the drawer, 
and my wheel-tray was completed. 
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I—The Old Wash-stand. 


Its height was 33 inches from tho 
floor to the lower edge of the box- 
ing. 

Now for the uses of my wheel-tray: 
it helps me make but one trip from 
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i 
1I—Wheel-Tray Completed. 
the dining-room to the kitchen of 
from the kitchen to the dining-room 


where heretofore I had made many 
in putting a meal on the table ofr 
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when you order Razor. L4 
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Saturday, August 31, 1912.) 


I place the plates, glasses, cups and 
saucers. In the drawer I put the 
spools, knives and forks. There is 
then no lifting of heavy trays or 
stacks of plates which, while it seems 
a little thing, uses up just that much 
extra strength and energy. 

When my tray is filled, I wheel it 
tc the sink, put the dishes there, 
wheel it to the cupboard, store away 
the food, then go back to the sink. 
Next I get my stool and begin to 
wash and wipe the dishes. After 
they are bright and shining they are 
again placed on the tray and wheeled 
pack to the dining-room that the ta- 
ble may be set for the next meal. 

Nor is the work of my wheel-tray 
over when this is done. I prepare 
my vegetables out on a little back 
porch in the cool and wheel them all 


-in the kitchen at one time unless I 


have a vegetable, like. beans, that 
requires longer cooking. I carry 
them in first without moving the 
tray. In the same way I use it with 
fruit in the canning season. 

On Saturdays it is used while re- 
plenishing the kitchen larder from 
the pantry. 

Then if anything heavy is to be 
moved, as in putting buckets of milk 
to the fire in winter, the tray comes 
into use again and saves the strain 
of carrying. 

The only cost in making my tray 
was the enamel paint, the castors, 
and the oilecloth, in all about 40 
cents. The help it gives me in sav- 
ing time, strength and steps can hard- 
ly be estimated. 

MISS MALLIE PEEBLES. 

Smyrna, Tenn. 





Clothes for the School Girl. 


HILDREN are keenly sensitive to 

their personal appearance, and 
dislike to wear to school, garments 
that are shabby, or not up-to-date. 
When they feel that they are less 
well dressed than their schoolmates, 
they have a sense of inferiority, and 
always appear at a disadvantage. I 
believe it is our duty to send them to 
school in neat, appropriate, well-se- 
lected clothes, not overdressed, but 
reat and comfortable. 

Some of us hesitate to make our 
children’s clothes, but with a good 
sewing machine, and a pattern with 
its clear directions, we can do so quite 
succesfully. A ten-cent pattern is 
easily obtained and is economical, 
too, for by its use much time and 
worry is saved, to say nothing of the 
goods we might ruin if we attempted 
to get along without one. 

Washable material is, of course, 
better for school wear. There is a 
x#reat variety from which to select, 
aud the prices are very moderate. 
Gingham is about the most service- 
able for school wear. It launders 
nicely, and requires no other trim- 
ming than bias bands, or pipings of 
contrasting goods. Then there are 
the chambrays and_ seersuckers, 
Vhich come in all the lovely shades 
of blue, pink and buff. They make 
up beautifully when used in combi- 
nation with white. One of these 
made by the Russian blouse pat- 
tern trimmed with wide bias bands, 
and with belt and sailor collar to 
Inatch, is very attractive. 

The dress to be worn with a 
guimpe appeals to the busy mother, 
because of its simplicity of construc- 
tion and neat appearance. The 
sleeves and yoke can be of white, 9r 
Some dainty material, and_ the 
Zuimpe can be changed several times 
before the dress is soiled. For later 
_Wear, or dress occasions, a pretty 
Woolen fabric made up with two sep- 
arate guimpes, one of silk and one of 
insertion and fine tucks will prepare 
the little girl for any occasion. 

Always buy a good grade of ma- 
terial. Be very careful in the mak- 
ing, and the garments will wear and 
look well until outgrown. Provide 
the skirts with wide hems, with a 
deep tuck on the underside run in by 
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A Thrifty-Looking Country Cottage. 


HIS is a five-room cottage, with three attic bedrooms. 


It was built 


seven years ago at a cost of $1,000, including painting and rodding. 


The owner, Mr. W. F. Coleman, Fountain 


work himself. 
rose garden in the rear. 
are cannas. 


Inn, S. C., did much of the 


It is shaded by pecan trees—not shown—and there is a 
The plants massed against the house at the left 
We are not told what the beautiful vines are. 


Frankly, the writer does not like a house with so many angles and 


projections, 


and the trend of present-day architecture is happily back to 
the old-time long lines and unbroken shapes; 


but for all that, this is a 


pretty place, and the general air of neatness and prosperity is decidedly 


pleasant. 





hand. Then when it is necessary to 
lengthen the dress the stitches are 
easily taken out and the hem let 
down. It is also well to sew a piece 
of goods to some place on the hem, 
so if a patch is needed the contrast 
will not be so great, as between new 
end worn goods. Often the scraps 
from one dress will do to trim anoth- 
er. Several rows of machine stitch- 
ing on collars, belts and cuffs is al- 
ways preity. 

To get the hem of a little girl’s 
dress just the proper length, put the 
skirt on her then have her kneel on 
the floor and turn the hem so the 
eige will touch the floor evenly. The 
skirt will be the correct length. 

MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 

Pelican, La. 





Old-Fashioned Salt-Rising Light- 
Bread. 


ET two-thirds of a cup of sweet 

milk come to a boil and at once 
put in a cup and thicken to a mush 
with corn meal; keep moderately 
warm over night. In winter I put 
under a heater and cover with a 
pan, or near where fire is covered up; 
in warmer weather in warming pan 
of stove. 

The first thing in the morning I 
stir in one teaspoonful of flour and 
a pinch of soda and put in a pan of 
warm water and keep warm until 
it puffs up. Have ready a half gal- 
lon pitcher one-third full of water. 
Stir in flour to make a thick batter; 
one teaspoon of salt and a pinch of 
soda; then put in the risen corn- 
meal. Keep on back of stove in a 
pot of warm water. Keep the water 
comfortably warm. 

When it rises to top of pitcher it 
is ready to make bread. 

Take one gallon of flour, put in 
lard and salt and yeast and finish 
making up with warm sweet milk 
and work thoroughly. Mold into 
loaves and set to rise. Keep as warm 
as you can bear the hand comforta- 
bly on pan; let rise to twice original 
size, then bake. Spread out loaves 
on dough-board, rubbing with butter 
and let cool before putting away. 

You can’t fail if you have good 
corn meal if you follow directions. 
We think this is the best bread 
made. 

The Fleischman yeast bread comes 
next. I don’t think country peo- 
ple generally know that there is an 
agency in every large town, and you 
can send any sum you wish, and 


they will mail you a cake regularly | 


for three cents, or more to the same 
address for less. <A good recipe for 
quick rolls is: 

One pint sweet milk; 
yeast; two tablespoons sugar; 
pints flour; four tablespoons melted 
lard; one teaspoon salt. 

Have sweet milk lukewarm, 
solve yeast in it, add sugar, 
half of flour, then lard; 


dis- 
one- 


and make into rolls. 
double quantity and bake. 
MRS R. W. SCOTT. 


one cake | 
three 


beat hard | 
and add rest of flour and salt; knead | 
Let rise to, 
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Wooprow WILSON 


The Democratic Nominee 


“A Story of His Life” 


By William Bayard Hale 





. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers. 


| The Best Seller of the Season! 
Reap a Harvest in Quick Sales! 


| 
| 
| It tells of his boyhood and school days 
| in the quaint city of Augusta, his college 
days at Davidson, and his life in Wil- 
mington. He is a Southerner. 

It shows the making of his character, 
and how he won the admiration and es- 
teem of a Nation. 


Over 270 Pages and Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


This book will be an inspiration to 
your boys. Read it to them. 

Sent on receipt of $1—its regular price 
| —or given as a reward for securing one 
new yearly subscriber to The Progressive 
i Farmer, and 15 cents to pay postage; or 

One year’s renewal, or one year’s ex- 
tension of time to The Progressive 
Farmer and the Life of Woodrow Wil- 
son both for only $1.65. 
| Send for your copy quick. You can- 
not afford not to know all about this 
popular candidate. 


{ 
Cloth Bound, Stamped in Gold, 
| 
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Ladies! Attention! 


LET all our women 
readers bear in mind 
that we guarantee the re- 
liability of all advertising 
in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Read our announce- 
ment on page 2. If you 
only say when ordering, 
“IT saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer,”’ 
then you or your husband 
can order anything from 
any advertiser and be as 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















9355—Sunbonnets for Ladies and Girls.— 


Cut in one size, medium. It requires for No. 
1, 1% yards, and for No. 2, 1% yards of 32- 
inch material. Price, 10c. 

$323—Ladies’ Negligee with Peplum.—Cut 


in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


bust measure. It requires 2% yards of 27- 





safe as if you were buying 
face to face with the man- 
ufacturer. 


You can save money, 
too, by buying direct from 
our advertisers. Look 
over the ads every week 
‘| for yourself, and tell your 
| husband of those _ that 
‘| should interest him. 

















| SOME CANNING RECIPES. 





CORN. 
Prepare your corn as for frying. If a po- 
tato slicer with an adjustable knife is used, 
you can cut it off more evenly. To every 


quart of corn add 1 teaspoon of salt. Fill 
your jars, smoothing as you fill, so there 


will be as little space as possible, then cover 
with cold water. See that the water sinks 
down and fills every space, adding more if 


necessary. Put on the rubber and top, leayv- 
the top loose. Have a wire mat or cloth, 


folded several times, in a vessel of cold 
water. Two dishpans will do, one taking 
the place of a cover. Put your jars in the 
cold water. Do not let them touch. You 


can keep them apart by winding a rope in 
and out. Now heat the water to the boiling 
point and boil one hour; then remove and 
tighten the top. Heat this way for two suc- 
cessive days, and boil an hour. Be sure to 
loosen the tops on putting in cold water to 
reheat, and tighten cach time on taking 
from the water. 
BEANS. 

Two gallons of beans broken up, 3 quarts 
of water, 1 pint of apple vinegar, 1 teacup 
of sugar. Cook 30 minutes and put in 
sterilized jars. 


BEANS IN BRINE. 

Many prefer beans thoroughly scalded and 
then put in brine, saying the flavor is more 
natural. If you do this, soak the beans 
overnight in plenty of fresh water the night 


inch material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10c. before using. 
9307—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in five sizes: 22, ee i 
24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. It OKRA. 
requires 4 yards of 44-inch material for the Select tender pods; slice in rounds about 
ud-inch size. Price, 10c. half inch thick. Fill your jars, cover with 


9271—Ladies’ House 
sizes: 32, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for the 38-inch size. Price, 10c. 
Address Pattern Department The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


Remember, we answer al! questions on 
farming by mail. ; 


Dress.—Cut in six 


cold water and cook as directed for corn 


CORN, OKRA, AND TOMATOES. 


Take equal parts of corn, okra, and to- 
matoes, cook thoroughly; then mix well and 
heat to boiling. Can in jars sterilized by 
putting them in cold water and letting them 
come to a boil The jars will break if al- 
lowed to touch or when placed in boiling or 


hot water.—Miss Mallie Peebles, 









































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
Home Office: 119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh. 


CLARENCE POE, . . . . 











President and Editor. 


TAIT BUTLER, ‘ ° F . Vice-President and Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, . P ‘ , ‘ ‘ Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, ‘ ° . ‘ Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ° ‘ Secretary-Treasurer. 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative. 
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HILE you are thinking about making your 

home surroundings more attractive, it will 
pay you to write the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for such of the following 
Farmers’ Bulletins as you are interested in: 185, 
“Beautifying the Home Grounds:” 235, ‘‘Prepara- 
tion of Cement Concrete;’’ 248, ‘‘The Lawn;” 270, 
“Modern Conveniences for the Farm Home.” 
These bulletins cost you nothing and may be 
worth much to you. 











HE United States Department of Agriculture 

says that it is a conservative estimate that 
more than $45,000,000 is lost annually because of 
the improper handling of eggs. ‘“‘This enormous 
loss is due to small eggs, cracked and broken eggs, 
dirty, stale, heated and rotten eggs.’’ Twelve per 
cent of the eggs received in New York City is 
dirty-shelled; 10 per cent is stale. Here is a 
chance for the farmers to get more out of their 
eggs and a chance for consumers to get really 
good eggs at less cost. The working out of a 
better system of distribution and the proper han- 
dling of eggs on the farms would do it. The 
farmer or poultryman who can arrange to ship 
his eggs direct to the consumer is in luck, and 
many farmers could do this if they would only 
make a little effort. 





ERE are some interesting figures just received 

from Mr. Bradford A. Knapp. The first col- 
umn under each crop shows the average yield per 
acre of corn and seed cotton in the various South- 
ern States last year; the second column shows the 
average yield made on their trial plots by Mr. 
Knapp’s demonstrators: 





Corn, Bu. Cotton, Lbs. 
Av’ge|Dem. |Av’ge] Dem. 





ee noes cccupssceoonauaees 18.0 46.3 | 609. | 1,442.9 
Re occas acer enc ccsacueunns 20.8 | 32.9] 558. 946.7 
ees 30.9 | 384. 845.4 
eee =eease 16.0 | 39.2 | 732. | 1,510.0 
monmiana............-- ceconccncccc] Bee | 28:67) 522, | 1,6GRS 
meeeresippi..........---- 19.0 | 32.4 | 510. | 1,045.0 
North Carolina -__.___-- 18.4 | 42.6 | 861. | 1,591.5 
Ss 6.5 13.0 | 504 628.7 
feoutn Carolina ...........---- .-.-| 18.2 | $9.2 | 795. | 1,560.2 
es cncccudnadidnenseer 26.8 | 46.6 | 744. | 1,672.9 
ce cocci ca enncsosenaeue 9.5 | 22.3] 576 849.9 
MS touch ic isvuuscSuuacscuees 24.0 41.9 | 912. | 1,414.3 

















This is the difference between good farming and 
poor. The average yield of both these crops ought 
to be as great as that made last year by the 
demonstrators — could be within five years if 
Southern farmers would only set themselves in 
earnest to the task of improving their soils. 





HE Statesville (N. C.) Landmark hits the nail 
squarely on the head when it says: 


“Unfortunately there is a strong sentiment 
in this country which guages a Congress- 
man’s usefulness by the amount of money he 
can get out of the public treasury. Whether 
the money he secures for his district is for 
proper purposes is not a matter for consider- 
‘ation. The general public has come to look 
upon the Government somewhat as many 
people look upon a public service corporation 
—as legitimate prey. Without stopping to 
reflect that the people are the Government 
and that the Goverament has no money ex- 
cept it collect it from the people, the general 
mass regard whatever can be obtained from 
the public treasury as so much gain.’”’ 


We need to recognize the fact that every dollar 
which comes from the United States Treasury is 
paid in by the people just as truly as if it were 
paid in through a tax collector. Because the Fed- 
eral Government is suvported by indirect taxation, 
we pay the taxes without knowing it, but we pay 
them just the same. To put a dollar into the 
Treasury, too, the people must pay much more 
than a dollar of these indirect taxes. In short, 
the most expensive of all public appropriations are 


those which come from the National Government. 
This is why we do not get excited over Federal 
appropriations for public education, good roads 
and a lot of other things. 





HEN Congress made the recent appropriation 

to fight the army worm, a Georgia farmer 
wrote a letter claiming that he was entitled to 
the money, as he had found out how to combat 
the worms. “I had ten acres of corn,’’ he wrote, 
“and the army worm had just started in. I drove 
my turkeys in my field and they ate the army 
worms up in two days, and if it had not been for 
my turkeys I would have lost 500 bushels of corn 
by those worms.’”’ Turkeys and guineas are great 
insect destroyers and the farmer who has range 
for them will make no mistake in keeping both. 
He will make no mistake, either, in protecting 
quail, meadow larks, and other insectivorous 
birds. It is largely because the birds have been 
slaughtered so, that farmers have to spend so 
much money for arsenate of lead and Paris green 
and so much time fighting bugs and worms. 





The Fight For the Stock-Law. 


of letters in favor of the so-called ‘‘stock- 

law’’—that is a law requiring all owners 
of farm animals to keep them at home or be re- 
sponsible for the damage they do, instead of al- 
lowing them to run at large and thus requiring 
other people to protect their crops against these 
wandering animals. 

It is needless to say that the Editors of The 
Progressive Farmer heartily believe in the stock- 
law. We believe in it, both as a matter of simple 
justice between man and man, and as a measure 
designed to protect and promote the livestock in- 
dustry of the South. All that Mr. Hobbs says 
about the impossibility of getting rid of the cattle 
tick or controlling hog cholera and other conta- 
gious diseases while stock are allowed to run at 
large is true. All that Mr. Rice says about the 
free range as a detriment to immigration is true. 
All that our friend, Mr. Ed J. Beale, of Mississippi 
has several times said about the hindrance to the 
sowing of fall grains and winter cover crops by 
the running at large of livestock is true. In short, 
there is no good reason for the practice; it is a 
pioneer custom, all right for pioneer days per- 
haps, but altogether out of place in modern farm- 
ing. 

It happens that all the letters this week are 
from the eastern part of North Carolina, in which 
section this question seems to be very acute just 
now. The progressive farmers of this section 
wish to get rid of the cattle tick, wish to breed 
up their cattle and hogs, and develop a livestock 
industry really worth while. They have found 
that they cannot do this while all sorts of animals 
are allowed to run at large. Others there are who 
wish to go on in the old way and who have the 
idea that the way to raise cattle and hogs is to let 
them forage for a living instead of raising crops 
to feed them. Hence the fight for a State-wide 
stock-law. 


W E are publishing on another page a batch 


For ourselves, we would prefer seeing the stock- 
law come to every community by a vote of the 
people of that community, because this would 
show that the people were moving forward. It 
will be a long time, however, before some com- 
munities take such action, and there is no good 
reason why such communities should be allowed 
to harbor cattle ticks and retard the progress of 
good farming. Therefore, we wish our friends 
success in their fight for the State-wide stock-law. 

What is true of eastern North Carolina in this 
respect is true of all other sections in which 
livestock are allowed to run at large. Before the 
cattle tick can be eradicated, before contagious 
diseases can be controlled, before farm animals 
of quality can become the rule, before the right 
sort of farming can be done, there must be laws 
compelling the owner of farm animals to keep 
them where they cannot damage his neighbors. 
Because this question is one yet to be settled in a 
number of States, the discussion of it should be 
as interesting to farmers in such States as to those 
in the free-range section of North Carolina. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Who is a Progressive Farmer? 





NE of the best definitions -we have seen of a 
“progressive” is that recently given by Life, 
to the effect that a progressive is one who ig 
farther advanced this year than he was last year, 
So we would say that a progressive farmer is one 
who is doing better farming this year than he did 
last year or year before. The progressive farmer 
is the farmer who is making progress 
more about his work and doing it better. 

We know men who have good farms, good live- 
stock, big barns, silos, improved machinery and 
who raise good crops,’ who are not progressive 
farmers simply because they are not advancing 
any. Some of them are actually retrogressive— 
are going backward, letting their soil get less pro- 
ductive, allowing their livestock to run down, giy- 
ing such little thought and judgment to their 
business that with all their advantages they do 
not make it pay. 





learning 


We know farmers, too, who are comparatively 
poor men, whose farms are not in good shape or 
well equipped, whose livestock are not of the best, 
whose methods are often faulty, but who are 
really progressive farmers because they are learn- 
ing how to do better farming and to secure more 
of the things for which men labor. 

It is in farmers of this class that we place our 
faith, and it is for them that we edit The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The farmer who believes he 
can do better and is willing to try—he is the man 
upon whom the progress of agriculture depends. 
Whether rich or poor, whether his farm is a 
model or just beginning to ‘“‘look up,’’ whether he 
goes steadily on to success or makes many blun- 
ders and failures, he isa man who counts. There 
is hope for him, aimost the assurance of a bright 
future. He is the sort of man we want in our 
Family and the sort of man the country needs. 

For the man who thinks that he knows all there 
is to know about farming, or who does not believe 
that he can do any better than he has been doing, 
there is little hope of better things. He will go 
backward instead of forward and, whatever advan- 
tages and opportunities he may have, be a hin- 
drance rather than a help to the cause of better 
farming. 

Be a progressive farmer. That is the only kind 
worth being, and every farmer can be that kind. 
No matter how much you may fall short of doing 
what you would like, you can at least do a little 
better than you have been doing. And as long as 
one is learning more and doing better, it is well 
with him. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE function of the Church is not to urge or 
advocate any specific measure in regard to 
social reform. Her duty is to create an 
atmosphere in which the leaders of this country, 
in the Legislature and in the municipalities, may 
find encouragement to engage in reforming the 
dire evils which exist. First, the Church must 
rouse the National conscience to the existence of 
these evils, and afterwards to a sense of the 
Nation’s responsibilities for dealing with them. 
Second, the Church must inculcate the necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice without which it is impossi- 
ble for a gigantic problem of this kind to be dealt 
with. Third, the Church must insist on the truth 
being told about these social wrongs. The Church 
ought to be like a limelight turned on the slum- 
lands, to shame those in authority into doing 
something. In cottages reeking with tubercu- 
losis, dark, damp, wretched, dismal abodes, are 
men and women who neglect their Church because 
she neglects them. No speedier way of reviving 
the wavering faith of the masses could be found 
than for the religious bodies to show that they 
are alive to the social evils which surround us. 
It is not for the Church to draft housing acts, nor 
to enter into a political propaganda, nor to sup- 
port, one particular measure or another; but let 
her hunt out evil conditions, expose them, drag 
them into the light of day, and, when they come 
to be dealt with, let her (as the Church did of 


old) hand them over to the secular arm. The 
Church cannot stand by and, with folded arms 
and protesting air, exclaim: ‘‘Am I my brother’s 


keeper?’”’—The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd-George, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION HELP 





“Taking Care of Little Children’’ 


HOW MEDICAL INSPECTION, COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND ADVANCED CHILD 
GIVE ENGLISH CHILDREN 
By CLARENCE POE 


A FAIR CHANCE IN LIFE. 
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N MY last article I said a good deal about what 
nature and human forethought had done to 
pring beauty to England as a country. F238 

not less worth while to consider what the English 
Government in recent years has done to bring 
beauty into the lives of the people themselves. 

Much has been accomplished in this respect, 
and while opponents of the program have often 
cried out that it is tainted with socialism, most 
of the people have followed the advice given by 
Winston Churchill, when he said sometime ago: 
“J would recommend you not to be scared in dis- 
cussing any of these proposals just because some 
old woman comes along and tells you they are 
socialistic.”’ 

It was indeed a wise saying of old John Wes- 
ley’s that he did not believe in letting the Devil 
have all the good tunes, and we shall certainly do 
well not to let the Socialists copyright all the 
plans for social betterment. For myself, I do not 
believe at all in the general principles of social- 
ism, but every political proposal ought to be con- 
sidered solely on its merits, and if it makes for 
the enrichment of life and the uplift of our fel- 
lows, sensible people will not drop it just because 
of the old women who tell us it is socialistic. In 
an English paper now before me a disgusted Con- 
servative, who “views with alarm’’ the present 
state of things in England, quotes a sentence John 
Stuart Mill wrote in 1859: ‘‘Each is the proper 
guardian of his own health, whether bodily or 
mental and spiritual;’ but all the men who accept 
that doctrine absolutely ought to have died in the 
individualistic age two hundred years ago. Th? 
man who said, ‘I am not my brother’s keeper,” 
was the first murderer, while it was the teaching 
of the Master whom Christendom professes to fol- 
low, that the strong should help the weak. It was 
fitting, therefore, that Mr. Lloyd-George in a re- 
cent speech, when taunted with the remark that 
he seemed to expect “fa new earth,’’that he did 
wish to help in a simple way to bring about a new 


earth where “the best of all would be concen- 
trated and organized to avert the worst from 
each.”’ 


It is along these lines that most recent English 
legislation has been framed, ‘‘organizing the best 
of all to avert the worst from each.” Hereafter 
the strong and the weak together are to pay alike 
in order that the poor who become sick may not 
see their families suffer or find themselves with- 
out adequate medical attention. Already all the 
people are taxed to provide small weekly pen- 
sions for old men and women past their three 
score years and ten, thereby fulfilling what has 
been called ‘“‘the holy obligation of lightening the 
steps of the aged as they descend the hill that 
leads to the ever-flowing river.”’ 

Giving the Child a Fair Start in Life. 

But most important of all, there has been a 
hearty recognition of the patent truth expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd-George in the words, ‘“‘The future 
of this country rests entirely with its children, 
and every effort has been made to see that the 
boy or girl shall not begin life—the only life he 
has—tragically shackled by the curse of prevent- 
able disease or preventable ignorance.’ Compul- 
sory education has long been the rule in England, 
and when an official was asked the other day the 
number of illiterate voters, it developed that less 
than one-third of one per cent—not one in 300—- 





of those participating in the last election was 
unable to read and write. Compare these with 
the figures for our South Atlantic States, where 
the percentage of white illiteracy, according to 
figures published in The Progressive Farmer a 


few weeks ago was 7.8 per cent and for the South 
Central States 9.2 per cent. Even in Ireland, the 
bercentage of illiteracy is now very low. I did 
find one application for an agricultural bank loan 


Which the applicant had signed by making his 
mark, but on inquiry, I learned that it was not 
because he could not write but because an acci- 
dent had injured his hand! The Government pro- 
Vide S tor compulsory education up to the age of 
fourteen, though providing that partial exemption 
may be had under certain conditions for town 
children over twelve and farm children over 
ele n Free text-books are provided, and provis- 
1s also made for furnishing one meal a day to 


poor children who are plainly under-nournished. 
How Medical Inspection Pays. 

In the South, of course, where the population 
is not so congested, where there is no excuse for 
unemployment, and where there is little bitter 
poverty, there is little occasion for arranging for 
meals for the poor—altho it must be admitted 
that bad cooking and improper food combinations 
lead many a child to suffer from under-nutrition, 
when the amount spent for the food is quite 
ample. Nor is there serious need in the South for 
free text-books. In one particular, however, we 
must follow England’s example, and the quicker 
we do so the better. We must provide for the 
medical inspection of school children. In every 
generation since the beginning of time thousands 
and thousands of children have gone through life 
maimed and handicapped because of diseases 
which might easily have been cured if treated in 
time. 

The benefits already apparent from medical in- 
spection in England are enough to indicate how 
many Southern children we are dooming unneces- 
sarily to weakness or death, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Hon. Percy Alden, a distinguished mem- 
ber of Parliament, said to me the other day: ‘‘We 
are simply going to have a new race of people as 
the result of the medical inspection of school chil- 
dren and the provisions for preventing and curing 


disease in the new National Insurance Act.”’ 
Through medical inspection in England, thou- 


sands of cases of incipient tuberculosis have been 
detected and the child-victims taken in hand in 
time to save their lives, whereas without such in- 
spection the children would have gone on until 
they themselves filled consumptives’ graves, 
meanwhile dragging thousands of schoolmates to 
death as a result of ignorantly spreading the con- 
tagion. Mr. Alden says that in 1910, 60,000 of 
the children examined were discovered to be 
tuberculous, while 200,000 were found to have 
defective vision, and 160,000 adenoids or enlarged 
tonsils. The simple treatment for adenoids, or 
the use of glasses where the eyes are defective, 
often begins a new life for the child. And not 
only are diseases detected by medical inspection, 
<o that they may be cured in time, but knowing 
the physical condition of the child often enables 
the doctor to advise what occupation he should 
not enter, or what line of education he should or 
should not take up. Mr. Alden mentions this as 
one of the most notable benefits of the system. 


Reducing the Infant Death Rate One-Third. 


As a matter of fact, however, the State does not 
wait until the child starts to school to begin look- 
ing after its health. The shockingly high death 
rate among infants has excited the interest of 
English authorities, as it has begun to excite the 
interest of people at home. In every country on 
earth thousands of children die every year simply 


because their mothers are ignorant of the ele- 
mentary principles of care and feeding. How 


many lives might be saved by greater knowledge 
is illustrated by the experience of Huddersfield, 
where a law was passed compelling early notifi- 
cation of births, and providing medical advice for 
the mothers, with the result that the infant death 
rate was reduced from 138 per thousand to 85. 
This remarkable demonstration, showing that 
previously one-third of the little ones had gone to 
their graves unnecessarily, startled the Nation. 
Parliament quickly passed a bill, applicable to a 
large part of the population, requiring the local 
medical authorities to be promptly notified of 
each birth, the woman health-visitor or nurse 
calling upon the mother at the earliest possible 
moment. The results for the Nation at large 
have been almost as remarkable as were the re- 
sults in Huddersfield alone. In 1901, of each 
1,000 children born, 151 died under one year old: 
in 1910, only 106 died. 


Giving the Child the Chance a Colt Gets. 


Of course, after being so careful to see that the 


child gets a fair physical start in life, England 
exercises the simple farmer-sense which teaches 


a man that even a colt should not be worked too 
early, and does not allow her boys and girls to be 
maimed for life by premature labor in the fac- 
tories. Time was, of course, when the conditions 
here, in this respect were hideous, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning voiced the indignation of Eng- 
land@’s awakening conscience in her matchless 
(Continued on page 19.) 








“What's The News?”’ 




















Mr. Roosevelt’s Negro Policy. 
HE Negro question we have ever with us, 
and we are glad to be able to present to our 
readers such a clear statement of this ques- 
tion, from the Negro’s point of view, as Dr. Wash- 
ington gives us this week. Dr. Washington writes 
of the industrial side of the problem, and his con- 
tention that the black man has a chance to win 
esteem and success, just as he learns how to do 
his work well and to contribute to the welfare of 

the State, is undoubtedly sound. 

The Negro question in politics, however, is 
with us again this year—in a mild form, to be 
sure, but still here to be considered, just as it will 
continue to be. It has been brought to the front 
again by Mr. Roosevelt’s statement to the effect 
that his new party will be a “‘white man’s party” 
in the South but that it will welcome the North- 
ern Negro whose neighbors are willing for him 
to vote, and who is presumably prepared by train- 
ing and experience to vote with intelligence. There 
is something of plausibility in this policy, but the 
more we think of.it, the less we think of it—if we 
may be pardoned such a bull. 

Mr. Roosevelt is undoubtedly right in contend- 
ing that the right to vote is dependent upon the 
capacity to vote intelligently, and certainly most 
Southern Negroes are not capable of voting intel- 
ligently. The mad policy of unrestricted Negro 
suffrage brought the South to the verge of anarchy 
and was responsible for many of the evils which 
still plague us. For all that, however, we cannot 
agree that one’s fitness to vote depends altogether 
upon the willingness of his neighbors for him to 
exercise that privilege. If the educated, industri- 
ous, respectable Negro in New York or Ohio is fit 
to help govern this land, the educated, indus- 
trious, respectable Negro in the South is also fit to 
do it, and it seems to us a sacrifice of justice to 
political expediency to deny him that right. 

To our minds, the idea of a subject caste per- 
petually denied the franchise is in direct opposi- 
tion to the principles upon which our Government 
is supposed to be based. The laws of every South- 
ern State recognize the right of the Negro to vote 
when he prepares himself to vote intelligently, 
and for any party to deny him this right, because 
he lives in a section where the mass of his fellows 
are incompetent, and public sentiment is against 
his voting, while granting it to men of his race 
elsewhere, docs not appeal to us as a statesman- 
like policy. It is necessary to restrict Negro 
suffrage in the South, if we are to preserve our 
institutions; but when the Southern Negro meets 
the law’s demands he is as much entitled to his 
vote and his place in party councils as is the 
Negro in any other section. 


Current Matters of Interest. 

S WE go to press, Congress is getting ready 
to adjourn’ with no great record of accom- 
plishment to its credit. Contests between 

the two branches and between both and the Presi- 
dent have taken up much time, and, after all the 
tariff measures and discussion, the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, thanks to President Taft, remains unchanged. 
Conferences on 


the different appropriation bills 
resulted in the adoption of the Bourne parcels 
post measure, the abolition of branch pension 


agencies, and provision for the building of one 
battleship. The House has passed the Lever bill 
for farm education extension, and the Senate a 
bill providing for a Bureau of Markets. Recent 
sessions of the Senate have mostly given 
over to political speeches. 

ate 


been 


Fighting continues in Nicarauga; there are 
serious charges of brutality on the part of both 


armies; an American is reported to have been 
killed, and American marines have been landed. 
The latest report from Mexico is to the effect 
that the rebel general Orozco has been caught 
“like a mouse in atrap.’’ Senator Falls, of New 
Mexico, charges the rebels with wanton persecu- 
tion of American citizens, and prominent Mexi- 


cans declare that but for the interfer- 
ence peace would have been restored before this 
time. . = * 

General William Booth, founder and head of 


Senator’s 


the Salvation Army, died in London last week at 
the age of eighty-three. His long life was one of 
unselfish service and the organization estab- 
lished is a power in many lands. He will be sue- 
ceeded by his son, General Bramwell Booth 

In the Georgia primaries John M. Slaton was 
nominated for Governor. Senator Bacon was en- 


dorsed for re-election. 
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EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier tai cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone Sen Du ke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, a ny 1910. 
joar and sow pigs by either boar for 
Registered Jersey and Holstein “Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


Ideal Type Berkshires 


Twenty-five pigs two weeks old, also eight 
gilts of February and May farrow. All stock 
registered and am booking orders for ship- 
ment October 1. 


WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, Prop., Sycamore, Virginia. 











BERKSHIRE PIGS Sixty nice pigs from one to six 
months old, sired by Carolina Masterpiece and a son of 
the Grand Champion Boar Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. 
Am offering the best of breeding and individuality at 
a reasonable price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. M. THIGPEN, Route No. 5, Tarboro, N. C. 


160 Pigs to——~ 
7-—Select From 


You want pigs and why not order 
them out before they are selected 
over. Later there will be a regular 
rush of orders and they will be 

icked over. We always ship the 

est in our pens. See? Order to- 
day. Have both Poland China and 
Mammoth Black. 





JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














Our 1911 Junior Champion 
Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 













HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS per save 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, |- + =Winsten-Salem, N. C. 





Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





MONTROSE FARM 


Finest Strains Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs 
Greatly reduced prices on bred gilts, three to six months 
shoats and young service boar, to make room for large 
number of new litters arriving. 

John F. T. Anderson, Poindexter, Louisa ECeantye Va. 
Express Office: Trevilian’s, Va 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
A nice 
come 
L. L. 


lot for sale just now. 
to see them at Double 


MILLER, Prop., 


Write or 


Mocksville, N. C. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, ~ Forest Deport, Va. 





MINOR’S FLUID—Non-Poisonous, easily pre- 
pared and guaranteed to kill lice 
and ticks; prevents bad odors | 
and lessens disease. A guar- 
antecd 
SHEEP AND HOG DIP 

If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct. Write at once 
for prices and booklet, “Tips to 
Stockmen-Farmers,” Free, 

W. E. MINOR CO., 
1499 Col’s R’d, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE IRISH PLAN FOR INSURING 
BETTER BREEDING STOCK. 


Some Details of the Plans Which 
Have Increased Irish Cattle 
Values $5,000,000 a Year. 


UR MR. Poe has referred briefly 
in his letters to the Irish plan 
for getting better blooded livestock 
by subsidizing premiums dues. The 
gist of the plan is simply this: 
Suppose a man has a fine bull for 
which the regular service fee would 
be $2.50. When he is exhibited at 
the county fair, the Agricultural De- 
partment awards a prize of $50 to 
him on condition that the owner 


| shall make the service fee 25 cents. 


This is only an illustration. 

The same principle applies to 
registered stallions, boars, etc., but 
the regulations with regard to cat- 
tle will illustrate the general plan. 
We quote herewith a few’ of the 
regulations as given in an official 


leaflet which Mr. Poe sends with 
his letter: 
Scheme for Encouraging Improve- 


ment in the Breeds of Cattle. 
1912. 
1. “Object. The main objects of 


this scheme are to improve the dairy 
and store cattle in Ireland by en- 
couraging the breeding or introduc- 
tion of pure-bred bulls or registered 
dairy bulls of a high degree of ex- 
cellence and by inducing associa- 
tions of farmers or persons of means 
to purchase high class bulls for the 
use of small farmers. When ar- 
ranging the details of the scheme to 
suit local requirements each County 
Committee of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction, or County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, as the case 
may be, hereinafter referred to as 
the County Committee, is requested 
to secure to small farmers as large 
a share of the resulting benefits as 
is practicable. 

2. “Locality must help. The sum 
to be provided by the Department 
under this scheme for encouraging 
improvement in the breeds of cattle 
in a county will depend on—(1) the 
amount of money provided in aid 
of the scheme by local authorities, 
(2) the special needs of the locality, 
and (3) the proportion which the 
amount of the local contribution 


| bears to the genuine capacity of the 


locality to contribute. 
ment will not, in the absence of spe- 
cial considerations, apply, or ap- 
prove of the application of money 
under this scheme in a locality out 
of which aid is not given either by 
local authorities or from other local 
sources, 

Class of Bulls Eligible. 

“Only bulls entered, or quali- 
fied by pedigree for entry, in the 
herd books of their respective breeds, 
or in the Department’s Register of 
Dairy Cattle, shall be eligible for 
premiums. The owner of a pure- 
bred bull not entered must, if re- 
quired, produce a certificate from 
the secretary of the herd book to 
the effect that the bull is eligible 


The Depart- 


9 
vw. 





Branch Farm. | 





' Which show 


for entry and will duly appear in the 
next volume. (See Clause 16 (2).) 
In the case of a registered dairy bull 
a certificate from the Department 
must be produced. 
“All bulls must show 
gree of excellence. Two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, and four-year-olds 
signs of having been 
badly cared for, or which are not 
| fully developed, will not be selected. 
4. Size of Premiums. The amount 
of a premium for a high-class pure- 


a high de- 


bred bull (other than a Galloway, 
Kerry, Dexter, Welsh, or Ayrshire 
bull) payable, subject to the regu- 


lations of this scheme, at the end of 
the season shall be not less than £10 


($50) nor more than £15, ($75.) 
Where special provision for the 
use of Galloway, Kerry, Dexter, 
Welsh, and Ayrshire bulls is made 
with the approval of the Department 


the value of the premium shall be 


£10. In the case of registered dairy 
bulls the premium shall be £10. 
($50.)” 

5. “Posters for Premium bulls. 


The Secretary shall supply the own- 
er of each premium bull under this 
scheme with posters, which such 
owner must undertake to distribute 
in the district in which the bull is to 
serve. 

6. Service Fee. ‘‘Each premium 
yearling bull shall serve not less 
than thirty cows, and all other pre- 
mium bulls not less than forty cows 
each, other than those that are the 
property of the owner of the bull. 
The service fee for the number of 
cows stated shall be 1s. each, inclu- 
sive of all charges, but the County 
Committee may, if they think fit, fix 
the service fee at 2s. 6d. per cow, in- 
clusive of all charges, in the case of 


farmers whose valuation exceeds 
the mimimum limit fixed by the 
Committee. After the mimimum 


number of cows has been served the 
owner may fix such fee as he may 


desire.”’ 
Why should’t our Southern Agri- 
cultural Departments undertake 


some such plans for the South? 


Care of the Separator. 


N FARMS where a hand separa- 
tor is used, close attention to a 
few small details will aid materially 
in increasing the cream check, or 
butter money, as the case may be. 
The first two or three quarts of milk 


which pass through the separator are | 
)not thoroughly skimmed, consequent- 


ly this milk should be run through 
the second time. Again, every drop 
of milk should be allowed to pass 
into the bowl before the flushing 
water is added, then the water 
should be allowed to run until every 
bit of the cream has been forced out 
of the bowl. It is better to have a 
little water in the cream than a little 
cream in the skim-milk. 


Much money is lost in trying to 
produce an_ extremely high-test 
cream. It pays to make the cream 
as thick as possible without forcing 
any of the cream back into the skim- 
milk, but there is a point below 
which the separator will not do good 
skimming, and when this has been 
ascertained, no attempt should be 
made to force through a thicker 
cream. The degree of thickness 
which any separator will skim suc- 
cessfully can be ascertained by set- 
ting the cream screw to produce a 
rather thick cream and keeping the 
skim-milk for twelve hours. If any 
cream rises on the milk, the screw 
should be loosened a little each day 
until no cream rises, and then a little 
more; for if only a very small quan- 
tity of cream is left in the skim-milk 
it will not rise. 

These, of course, are small things; | 
but every cent gained here is clear | 
profit. Watch all these little points | 
carefully and see your cream check 
grow bigger. 

MAURICE FLOYD. 

Beeville, Texas. 


Fattening hogs will usually finish faster 


on corn meal than on shelled corn, and 
many farmers favor corn meal for that 
reason. Experiments covering the quantity 


fed plainly show, however, 
corn meal eat more 


that hogs given 
feed in a given time 


than those on shelled corn. When both the 
feed eaten and the gains made are taken 
into consideration, the profit in favor of 
corn meal is considerably less than many 
suppose.—Swine in America. 





The more we read your paper the 
we like it, and Mr. Poe’s new 
travels is just wonderful. He surely was 
the right one to make the trip for the 
benefit of America.—Mrs. Anna Morris, Sen- 
neca, 8S. C. 
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THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
YOUNG HERD OF 


Ingleside Jerseys 





A few 


young bulls and heifers, 
One of the best cows at Ingleside 
Disposal Sale of 1912. Can furnish 
young herd of three heifers and one 
bull—the heifers bred to a son of the 
great dairy bull Gamboge-Knight. 


Coomassie-Golden Lad and Noble of 
Oakland blood. 
Also 


some splendid Pure-bred 


Angora Bucks ready for service. 


W. GETTYS, INGLESIDE FARM 


ATHENS, TENNESSEE, 








ee 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newton, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to 
Sensational Fern 4th. 


Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 














HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 














T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 








suns sows, aie AND ~ 
GS FOR SAL 
Sows and cae ered to Seuss Pilot. Reserve 
champion and first in class at Virginia State 
Fair. My herd won six first, one second, seven 
third and five fourth premiums at Richmond 
Fair; five first and three second and one cham- 
pion of all breeds at Lynchburg. 
HENRY PATRICK, Rustburg, Va, 


Oo. I. C. 


Brood Sows, 








PURE-BRED 
STOCK 
Service Boars and Eight- 

weeks-old Pigs. 

ALL REGISTERED STOCK 
Will sell sows bred to registered boar 
cheap, for quick sale. 


W. A. BLUE, - Aberdeen, N. C. 














Angus Cattle—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - Brooksville, Ky. 





BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 
Booking orders now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 








POLAND CHINA HOGS 


| Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 





boars. All pure-bred. 

T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
| GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 
Spring pigs; open and bred gilts; bred 
| sows. Best breeding. 1,000-pound boar at 

head of herd. Reasonable prices. 

Cc. E. VANCE, - - - Calhoun, Ga. 





Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished. 
Zene Hadley, - - Wilmington, Ohio. 








Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and 
big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga 








You can make money by advertié 
| ing what you have to sell in The 
| Progressive Farmer. You can sav6 
money by buying from our adver- 
tisers. 
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[ WHY FARMERS NEED THE STOCK-LAW. 


How the Free Range Discourages 
Immigration. 

HE laws of North Carolina place 
f a penalty on every new settler 
that comes in from another State. 
Readers of The Progressive Farmer 
may think this statement untrue, but 
“pity ‘tis, ‘tis true.” I like the ring 
of the editorial in The Progressive 
Farmer of July 20 in the interest of 
a new stock-law. There is sure to be 
a blockade in the march of progress 
for the state of North Carolina just 
so long as the present unprogressive 
ana unfair stock-law remains on the 
statute books of the State. 

The Norfolk Southern Railroad in 
its earnest efforts to bring in set- 
tlers from other States comes up 
against this universal comment from 
every outsider: 

“Do you expect us to live ana con- 
duct successful farming in a State 
where stock are allowed to run at 
lage? When North Carolina needs 
settlers bad enough to adopt a law 
against stock running at large, then 
we will be interested in the matier 
of a location.”’ 

Prospectors, who come to look ov- 
er the rich farming lands of the State 
are invariably both surprised and 
disgusted with the fact that a State 
so rich in agricultural interests is so 
slack in the matter of laws that will 
benefit agriculture. 

jt is quite true that many of the 
home people misunderstand the val- 
ue of a law that will prevent siock 
running at large. This is on account 
ot their never having had exp:2rience 
in any but free range. A rev sci- 
tler. who would come into this State, 
woud not tolerate for a minute the 
running out of his well-bred siocl. 
Accordingly, in order to protect his 
crops and his stock he is required to 
fence his entire property, fencing his 
own stock and crops in and fencing 
out the free range stock that annoy 
him on every side. 

This forced fencing is a high pen- 
alty that is placed against every prc- 
gressive new settler, who would come 
into this State. 

None of the progressive States of 
the North or West have laws which 
permit stock to run at large. In fact 
many of the Western farmers never 
heard of such conditions as stock 
being allowed to run at will. North 
Carolina cannot hope to take her 
rightful place in the progressive 
march of agriculture until her Legis- 
lature wipes from her books the ob- 
Solete stock-law now in force. 

With the adoption of an anti-free- 
range law, North Carolina cattle will 
be worth from one to two cents more 
per pound. Then will improvements 
in breed quickly come into being, 
the size of cattle greatly increase, 
the death knell of the cattle tick be 
quickly sounded and progressive ag- 
Ticulturists and livestock men from 
other States be ready and willing to 
come into the Old North State and 
help to put the millions of idle acres 
to work. B. E. RICE. 
Land and Industrial Department-Nor- 

folk Southern Railway. 





Free Range, Cattle Ticks and Hog 
Cholera Go Together. 


HAVE read with much interest 

what Mr. J. R. Holt, of Princeton, 
N. C., has to say concerning stock- 
law and your comment on the same. 
The facts that you present are un- 
answerable and your argument is 
one of the ablest I have ever had 
the pleasure to read upon this sub- 
Ject. I congratulate you and sincere- 
ly hope from the bottom of my heart 
that what you have said will find a 
lodging place in the heart of every 
Tuan in poor old cholera-ridden and 
tick-infested eastern Carolina. I 
have fought for stock-law for years 


in my county but the masses have 
However, there are 
lots of South Carolinians moving 
in here just now and every one of 
them is a stock-law man and where- 


been against it. 


ever they move into a community it | 


isn’t long before you can see quite | 
a change in the sentiment of the peo- | 


ple. 

There are tots yet who, like Mr. 
Holt, seem to have a wrong concep- 
tion of what the stock-law really is 
or what the full intention of it is. 
These men mean well, no @gubt, and 
are honest in what they say, but they 
simply have an idea that is not based 
upon facts. The cattle tick and hog 
cholera questions have become such 
important ones of late and public 
sentiment has become so much 
aroused over them in different sec- 


tions that I believe if a stock-law was | 
presented in its true light before the | 


next Legislature we 


would stand a | 


very good chance of having it made | 


a State-wide This ought 
to be done. 
State Agricultural Department should 
be intensely interested in having such 
a law passed showing that practical- 
ly all eastern Carolina is quaran- 
tined against und that Uncle Sam 


will not spend a cent in eradicating 


measure. 


It seems to me that the | 


cattle ticks until such a law is passed. | 


The passing of a 
everyone knows, is the first requis- 
ite, then why delay? What are we 
waiting for? When will we ever get 
relief? Uncle Sam _ has plainly 
told us what he will do and 
will not do and it seems to 
we should know our duty 
let the so-called ‘rights’’ 


me that 
and not 
of any 


man stand in the way of the onward | 


march of progress. 

I have tried fattening cattle and 
lave found them, owing to being 
infested with cattle ticks, discrimi- 
nated against in the open markets. 
1 cannot raise blooded stock for sale, 
for as things now stand I am de2- 
barred by Federal quarantine. These 
things alone show the utter fallacy 
of Mr. Holt’s argument, not to men- 
tion the likelihood of infection from 
contageous diseases incident to the 
free-range system. 

In other words, a free-range sys- 
tem is as much out of date in modern 
agriculture as the old wrought Da- 
gon or moldboard and fluke plow 
would be. S. H. HOBBS. 

Clinton, S. C. 





It Pays to Keep Stock at Home. 
HAT Mr. Holt said about stock 


law was a great mistake. I am 
not a merchant nor a large land- 


owner, but a small one. I was much 
impressed at what he said about 
traveling through Wayne County. He 
said it is a very common thing to 
see hog pens within 50 feet of the 
Ikitchen door. Now, Mr. Holt can 
see hog pens that close to the kitchen 
in Princeton, right at home if he will 
look. 

Here is what I have experienced: 
The free range was so common I fenc- 
ed my pasture, about 80 acres, with 
American wire ten years ago, and 
bought some Berkshire pigs, and 
have found it a great investment fcr 
me. All my stock is bette# and much 
less trouble. I killed 5,000 pounds 
last season. First killing, 18 in num- 
ber, lacked three days of being a 
year old, averaged 208 pounds. 
Second killing, seven months, av- 
eraged 131 pounds, total 5,054. 

Mr. Holt and myself live within 
one mile of each other, and are good 
friends. I have lived in Johnston 
County right here, this makes 21 
years. I hope to see the day when we 
can have the stock-law State-wide. 

I love your paper, it is the best 
farm paper I haVe ever seen. 

Cc. L. GURLEY. 

Princeton, N. C. 


what he | 


stock-law, as | 
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profit no other can pay. Mr. Armstrong says: 


the time. J. F. Armstrong.” 


Now you understand why owners 


carloads for Tubulars. Follow the exa 
succeeded. i 
double skimming force, easy cleani 
all the profits. 


1 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 


Want a free trial 








FROM DEBT TO $20,000 


Uses SHARPLES Tubular 
Cream Separator Exclusively 














importance than first cost. 

Like others making most money from 
dairying, the Armstrongs chose the Tubular 
in preference to all 
others because the 
Dairy Tubular, 


other contraptions, has twice the skimming force of other 
separators, skims faster and twice asclean, and pays a 


“Austinburg, O., May 29, 1912.—The 
Sharples Tubular has done fine work all 


separators are discarding their machines by 


the Armstrongs and the many others who have 
Buy a Tubular for the sake of 


to exchange your present sep- 
arator in part payment for a 
Tubular? You can do either. 


a That, and more, is what J. F. 
Armstrong & Sons, of Austin- 
burg, Ohio, have done. Like 
other shrewd farmers, they 
have succeeded because they 
know profit is of far greater 
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HOME 


OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





STOCK 


ENWORT 


Order stallions direct from this farm. Save twoor three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms easy. 





The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale, 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Alten S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
The horse you want is here. 








- 
JERSEYS : 


Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent 


pails. 
8, 10, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We have a number of 2-year-olds, Is 





—— 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, ist prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 


Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 


12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


~ 
headed list prize herd at 3 shows; a 


of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
imported and American-bred cows. 
land Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





= 








Just Two Berkshire Sows. 


N the summer of 1911 I became 

utterly disgusted with the hogs 
I had on hand, about 50 head of 
scrubs, and I decided I would make 
a change. I only had $26 in cash, 
so I went on July 14 to a nearby 
breeder, one of the best in the South, 
and asked him what he had in the 
pig line. He showed me through, 
his prices ranging from $15 to $50. 
I was especially desirous of a pig 
from a certain sow he was advertis- 
ing at that time, and the cheapest 
one he had from her was $25. I told 
him to crate her up and tie on back 
of my buggy, which he did and I gave 
him all the money I had at the time 
except one dollar. 

I. secured all the infornation 1 
could from him in regard to feeding 
and caring for the pig and drove 
off. - 

He gave me a year’s subscription 
to the Berkshire World and Corn- 
belt Stockman. 


I began to feed the pig and read 
the paper steadily. She developed 
so fast, and my fever ran so high, 
that I decided I couldn’t wait until 
she was old enough to breed, so I 
went back to the gentleman a little 
later, bought a sow three years old 
for $60. Had her bred to one of the 
best boars of the herd, and in De- 





cember she farrowed me a litter that 
will weigh now about 160 or 175 
pounds of nice pigs. 

In January this year, I took my 
$25 pig, she being then nine months 
of age, and had her bred to this 
same boar and in May she farrowed 
me a litter of seven nice pigs, now 
about 75 pounds. 

In March this year, I took my old- 
est sow to the same man and had her 
bred to a $1,000 boar, and in July 
she farrowed me a litter of ten as 
fine pigs as I ever looked on. I now 
have my young sow bred to this same 
boar, due to farrow in November. So 
you see on an investment of $85 
you might say twelve months ago, 
my herd is now worth three times 
this amount, as they were all pure- 
bred registered stock, to say nothing 
of the satisfaction in it for myself 
and family. 

Remember that success in any- 
thing depends largely upon the study, 
time and attention you give it, and 
realizing this fact, why not get the 
best. The sooner the old “razor- 
back”’ becomes a thing of the past 
in the South, the better for us. 

I credit my bit of success, if I 
should call it such, largely to read- 
ing The Progressive Farmer and 
Berkshire World. 

C. M. WILSON. 

Murdock, La. 
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A GREAT OFFER | 


Onc 
gressi Fart , the South's ea We kK 


ly Farm Paper; a fine handsome! 





The Democ indidate for 


BOTH FOR $1.65 


1 for both new and 


This offer is zooe 


renewal subscribers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


Uncle Ike’s “All Wool” 


BUFF LEGHORNS AND WHITE ROCKS 
Pay Dividends Daily. 
“There’s @ reason.” 
Please write your 
Free. 
WOOLLEY POULTRY FARM, 
Route 4, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 











wants. Catalog 














EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


2B C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, nee Brahmas, 
C. .Games and S. C. Rhode Island Re ds Large Pekin 
a can Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for ll. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 








PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and | 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





Deal’s S. C. Buff Orpingtons at Half Price. 
Cockerels at $1 to $5 each. Pullets $1 to $3 each. Cocks 
$3each and upward. Hens $2to $3 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Claude F. Deal, Box C, Landis, N, C. 





Both Combs, Prize R. I. Reds---Breeders and 
young stock at summer prices. Sat'sfaction guaran- 
teed. Cataloguefree. Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 








Poultry and Garden. 








Care of the Molting Hen. 

O get the hens in condition for 
,) winter laying it is necessary to 
have them molt early. Molting is a 
dzain on the vitality of the fowl and 
if this process is delayed until the 
cold weather few eggs will be ob- 
tained until spring. 

The West Virginia Station reports 
a test on two-year-old Rhode Island 
Red and White Leghorns by the Van 
Dresser method of promoting early 
molting. According to this method 
feed is withheld for about two weeks 
and the fowls allowed to rustle for 
their living on the range. The re- 
sult of this is that egg production is 
stopped and their weight is reduced. 

After this time is elapsed feed is 
given that will aid in the making of 
a new coat of feathers. The mash 
should be liberally supplied with pro- 
tein. The matter of the proper 
amount of cottonseed meal that can 
be fed to fowls without injury or the 
proper amount to balance up a ra- 
tion has not been determined. TI 
have used it in my feeding work 
enough to justify me in the belief 
that 10 per cent can be used with 
good results. 

There is nothing better to give 
your horse for getting on a new coat 
of hair during the spring and it goes 
well with corn to balance a ration as 
has been repeatedly advised by The 
Progressive Farmer. It’s use I be- 
lieve is just as effective in the feed- 
ing of fowls. Excessive amounts 








CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


I SOMETHING NEW 
Slip Easy Tie. 4-in-one 4-in-band. 
A decided a in nec tktie s. Really four ties in one. 
Made of high grade pure silk, 12 shades, five styles—four- 
in-band, bow, ready-made bow and four-in-hand, and 
ladies’ four-in-hand. Beautiful pocket sample-folder con- 
taining 12 samples of silk, two full length ties and complete 
instructions. Write at once for this ideal all year around 
Seller. DHOMAS NECKWEARCO.455 Home Bt., Dayton, 0. 














OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ Inthis department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
forrent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 











In no portion of America will you fin! opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia 

Write today for our Guide Book: ° ‘Georgia’? and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land w ith us for sale. Only bargains 
advertised. 

EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 














47 1.2 Acre Tobacco Farm 
$500 Cash, Easy Terms. 


Splendid farm especially adapted to growing tobacco 
and truck; ina very productive section; convenient to 
markets; 20 acres in cultivation, young orchard of 50 
trees, 10 in creek-watered pasture, remainder in wood, 
only 3 miles to thriving town and R. R. station, mle to 
high school, near neighbors, churches, ete.; cottage with 
piazza, barn, two new stables; beautiful shade and sur- 
roundings; owner wishes to live nearer large town and 
will sacrifice; only $150 500 cash, balance easy terms. 
Address L. S. W., Box 927, Birmingham, Ala. 











ALFALFA, GRAIN, FORAGE, LIVESTOCK 
GROWING 

on the ric gently rolling prairies of North- 

east Mississippi give the intelligent farmer 

better results than other sections where 

lands sell for five times the prices our lands 
f are selling for now. Write for free booklet 

and othe information. 

W. A. HOUSTON, - 7 Okolona, Miss. 





LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— 
To home-seekers and _ investors: These 
lands are low in price, 
to the widest range 


of crops. 
for land list. 


HILL-LEVIE REALTY CoO., 
Montezuma, Ga. 





Remember that when you buy of 
Progressive Farmer advertisers you 
get a square deal. We guarantee 
this, if when you write them you say: 
“I saw your ad. in The Progressive 
Farmer which guarantees ali its ad- 
vertisers,”’ 


Georgia Farm Lands 


fertile and adaptable | 
Write today | 


are often advised by the cotton feed 
mills in their circulars of informa- 
tion. If you keep within the limits, 
T feel sure that you will get good re- 
suits. 

If the average farmer is compelled 
to send to Chicago to get high-priced 
beef scrap that will cost him about 
three times aS much per sack as 
meal, the chances are that he will not 
do it. 

Farmers as well as professional 
poultrymen should get some winter 
eggs. Proper housing good stock and 
|a little attention will bring results. 
J. K. MORRISON. 





Sell Eggs to the Consumer—How 
| to Do It. 


I“ the Bourne parcels post bill be- 
comes law, 11 pounds can be ship- 
ped within limits of rural delivery 
zone for 15 cents. A wonderful field 
for direct selling is thus opened to 
farmers. They should prepare at 
once to utilize it. 

In sending eggs direct to custo- 
mers, our farm women will find it 
| very desirable to use the now com- 
mon small egg carriers, holding from 
| six to 12 or 24 eggs. The cost is 
trifling and they add very little to the 
| 


| weight. Since the average weight of 
| eggs is about 30 ounces to the dozen, 
any number from one to five dozen 
eggs can be sent in one package with- 
| in the allowed 11-pound limit. 

In endeavoring to establish a local 
trade for “strictly fresh laid’ eggs 
direct to consumer, some _ rules 
should be rigidly adhered to. 

1. Keep males away from laying 
hens. 


9 


Make sure of clean litter in the 
| nests. This will generally insure 
clean egs. 

3. If any of the eggs are in the 
least soiled, clean them as soon as 
taken from nest. If stained, keep 
for home use. Never sell a stained 
or dirty egg. 

4. Sort eggs, as far as possible, 
for size and color. If you have read 
The Progressive Farmer right, your 
fiock of layers will be mostly of 
one breed, and the eggs mostly un- 
iform in size and color. 

5. Use a band, printed or home- 
inade, gummed or pasted so as to 
seal the egg package, and have your 


| farm name, or your own, with date 





clearly marked on it. This will be 
a guarantee to your customers. 

6. With regularity and prompt- 
ress in filling orders, and care in se- 
lecting your customers, it should be 
easy to establish a permanent and 
profitable business. The same gen- 
eral rules will apply more or less, to 
table poultry and butter. 

Don’t forget, in working up a 
private egg trade, that advertising, 
judiciously done, helps greatly. But 
—don’t begin advertising until you 
have made sure of the supply, and 
of its quality, and don’t claim more 
than you can deliver. 

Bede Eve 





How Leeks are Raised. 


I AM planting out leeks this month 
and from my experience the last 
two years I find that they are a fine 
paying crop. I sow the seed in April 
in beds and now the plants are about 
as thick as little finger. I have my 
land well cultivated and deep, ma- 
nure with stable manure and potash 
in drills two feet apart. List them 
up, run roller over drills to pack the 
soil then plant the leeks six inches 
apart. I cut off the small roots and 
tops, make a hole with a round piece 
of wood say 1% inches in diameter, 
about six or eight inches deep then 
just drop the leek in but do not 
plant. They will take root them- 
selves and do better by keeping the 
hole open. After they have grown, 
say in December, hill them up to 
nearly the top and they will continue 
to grow all winter and be fine white 
leeks a foot or 18 inches long for 
shipment the first of February or 
sooner. You can keep on shipping 
them before they begin to seed in 
April. PAT MATTHEW. 





) 
It Will Pay to Build a Potato House. 


ee! or fifteen years ago we used 
to try to keep sweet potatoes 
in this way with 
sarth for covering. 
was clear and cold it worked very 
well, but if a warm wet spell came, 
and it usually did, we lost from one- 
quarter to all of our potatoes. 

We now keep them in double- 
walled houses, there being several 
in this county. At the Pope County 
Fair, last year, one grower had 
on exhibition potatoes from the 
crops of 1911, 1910 and 1909. Of 
course, it is not claimed that the 
colder ones were fit for food, but so 
far as decay was concerned they were 
sound as a dollar, but an old potato 
will get pithy, like a turnip. 

Another grower told me he once 
took up his potatoes after setting 
his acreage, put them back in the 
house, bedded them out second year 
at which time they “slipped” or 
sprouted as well as first year. 

Another grower who went from 
this district to Oklahoma took up his 
potatoes after setting 60 acres, had 
his wife to cook some of them, sub- 
mitted a sample to an Oklahoma city 
grocer and sold most of his ‘‘seed’’ 
after getting all the plants he could 
use. 

These are pretty 
tales. Fifteen years ago no one 
in this county would have thought 
it possible, yet the above can be 
proven. The crop is handled from 
field to house in crates with as much 

care as ripe peaches. Some cull out 
the cut ones, others do not take them 
out until spring. The cuts heal up 
nice and white. 

Excepting black rot, no grower 
here ever figures, on losing any part 
of his crop after it is well housed. 
We could cut each potato in halves 
and keep both ends so far as “‘mush- 
rot’ is concerned, but with black- 
rot, brown-rot or bitter-rot, as it is 
variously called, we are powerless. 
The only remedy we know is a pre- 


corn stalks and 
If the winter 


strong potato 
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ventive one—seed raised from vine 
cuttings planted on well drained anq 
unaffected soil. 


Your correspondent speaks 


of pine 
straw. This would suggest pine lum- 
ber, which would in turn make one 
think of saw dust. These two ar. 
ticles with the rock usually found 


in a piney woods ccuntry to make 
the solid foundation will build a po- 
tato house that will prove more sgat- 
isfactory than a mound. The family 
fruit, preserves, etc., may be put in 
it. It is a good place to store first- 
crop Irish potatoes, the swe 
out by that time. 

The foundation should be solid—- 
15 inches below top of ground to 
keep out rats. Extend eight inches 
to one foot above ground. The 


ets being 


dou- 
ble walls should be 15 inches apart, 
filled with saw-dust. The loft should 
have 12 inches saw-dust, with ven- 


tilators to carry moisture from po- 
tatoes above ceiling, a flue and stove 
to raise temperature in cold weather, 
The doors, one at each end—should 
be 12 inches thick, packed with saw- 
dust. 

Some growers have bedded from 
75 to 200 bushels potatoes in spring, 
One grower in Little Rock who has 
a large plant trade, beds 600 bushels 
so I am told. So you can see we 
could not go back to the old ‘‘tater 
hill.”’ 

We bed five bushels to acre, ex- 
pecting to set entire acreage at two 
drawings. 
almost to the exclusion of all other 
varieties. It is a good producer and 
its table qualities are not surpassed. 

JNO. H. PERIMAN. 

Russelville, Ark. 





How to Handle Broomcorn. 


ROOMCORN is one of the easiest 
crops to cultivate, requiring 
about the same preparation and cul- 
tivation as corn; and the novice will 
find no difficulty in handling the 
crop until harvesting time. Then 
the requirements are To pull the 
brush at the proper stage—when it 
may be jerked from the boot with- 
out breaking and shows a solid 
green color all the way down, and 
prevention, so far as_ possible, of 
damage by rain. For this latter 
purpose we have found nothing bet- 
ter than a well ventilated barn. 
After the heads have been pulled 
and allowed to sun in the field for 
24 hours they should be tied in bun- 
dles four or five inches through and 
placed in the barn, one layer deep if 
possible. They should then be in- 
spected every day or so and if any 
musty spots appear inside the bun- 
dles they should .be turned out— 
which can be done by grasping each 
side of the bundle near the tie and 
giving it a rolling motion 
brings the inside out to the air. 
Brush cured in this way brings prac- 
tically as much as the wholly shed- 
cured article, and the very laborious 
process and expensive preparation 
involved in shed-curing is avoided. 
Where no broomcorn has ever 
been raised two difficulties will be 
met with—both of them, however, 
being easy of solution. These are 
threshing and _ selling. Broomcorn 
threshers, or seeders as they are us- 
ually called in broomcorn territory, 
are not expensive and are easy to 
run. Broomcorn buyers will come 
to your station and pay cash for 
your product if a sufficient quantity 
is raised. When only a_e small 
amount is grown it can, of course, 
be sold through a reliable commis- 
sion house. 


which 


MAURICE FLOYD. 
Beeville, Texas. 





General Joseph E. Johnson, the Confeder- 
ate Commander, used to relate that in the 


hottest part of one of the early battles of 
the Civil War he felt his coat-tails pulled. 
Turning about, he recognized a young man 
who had been employed in his tobacco fac- 
tory previous to enlistment “Why are you 
not in your place fighting?” the General 


demanded angrily. “Why, I just wanted te 
tell you that, if you don’t mind, I will take 
my day off today!’’—Ex. 


The Nancy Hall is grown ° 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE TENANT QUESTION. 








Where the Landlord is to Blame. 

AM a tenant farmer—that is, I 
| furnish my own teams and ev- 
erything and pay part of crop for use 
of land. I try to do the right thing 
by my landlord and make something 
for each of us. 

I know there are trifling tenants, 
also mean hard landlords. It seems 
to me if both had the right kind of 
a Christian spirit it would be much 
petter for all. It seems there are 
more men wanting to rent land than 
there is land to rent. Therefore, ac- 
cording to the law of supply and de- 
mand, landlords can do pretty much 
They can rent their 
Jand with run-down fences, run-down 
houses, without any cribs or barns, 
no fenced-in garden spot, old bad 
wells without any shelter. 

They want a man to plant at least 
two-thirds of his crop in cotton. They 
want him to keep up the fences and 
ditches, build pens to hold cotton 
and haul the rent to gin for nothing 
and they have no pastures for cows 
or hogs. 

If the landlords would put their 
farms in good shape, build comfort- 
able houses and other buildings, pro- 
vide some pasture or run cross fences 
so we could pasture the corn part 
while picking cotton, and would let 
us sow say one-quarter crop in oats 
and then let us plant oat land in 
peas free of rent, all this would be an 
inducement for good men to rent 
their land. Then when they get a 
good man let them keep him. 

To rent land and plant nearly all 
in cotton puts a man in a shape that 
he cannot do well for himself or 
landlord. Most of them think cotton 
is ready money, and if they can get 
aman to plant that way, whether he 
does any good for himself or not, it 
is all right. They can let him go 
broke and find another fool tenant 
to do as they want him to next year. 
There are some good sensible land- 
lords. But all over this country 
most of the tenant houses are not fit 
to live in—no glass windows, noth- 
ing but a hole in the wall and some- 
times not even that, and the roof 
lets in the sunshine and the rain; no 
place to put a few cottonseed for 
planting; no place for the little dab 
of corn; no place to Keep a cow or 
hog, and, of course, the poor man 
can hardly make a living. He has 
no encouragement to fix up anything, 
for maybe the landlord can make a 
harder pargain with another fool 
tenant for the next year. 

These are the conditions that gen- 
erally prevail here. It is no wonder 
there are so many fool tenants while 
the land-owners live in town and 
have but little practical experience 
in farming. J. F. BURROUGHS. 

Heavener, Oklahoma. 





What It Takes to Constitute a 
“Fool Tenant.”’ 

HAVE received so many letters 

_ Since my article on ‘Fool Ten- 
ants” that I am compelled to ask 
Space for an explanation. I did not 
Say all tenants are fool tenants. I 
Said, “The trouble with the South is 
fool tenants, both white and black, 
who won't seek or take advice.”’ That 
there is a great class of fool tenants 
(and fool landlords, too) in the 
South who won’t or don’t take advice 
there can be no doubt. I go almost 
daily into some home of this class. I 
80 over their crops, eat sometimes 


With them, and sometimes spend the 
night ith their sick. When I tell 
them flies convey typhoid, and 
that they should screen against flies 
and keep their barns clean, they 
Won't believe men. When I tell them 
that mosquitoes convey malaria, and 
that the 


should oil the mosquito 
breeding places, they don’t believe it. 





When you tell them that their lands 
should be plowed deep in the fall and 
subsoiled; when you tell them that 
they should have winter cover crops, 
they won't believe this. 

Here is what I call a ‘fool ten- 
ant.’? One who won’t attend a farm- 
er’s institute, however near-by or 
however ably conducted; one who 
won’t join the Union even if you pay 
his dues; the man who trades all his 
landlord will advance, and who starts 
to work in January or February with 
the determination of extracting all 
he can from the land and returning 
as little as possible to it; one who 
won’t use or care for modern tools 
tho he can cover twice the ground 
and do the work better; the man who 
breaks up and wastes everything the 
landlord will furnish because, “I am 
going to move next year anyway.” 

Fool tenants won’t grow feedstuff 
—cotton, cotton, cotton. They won’t 
raise pure-bred stock. They won’t 
send for, believe, nor read the Gov- 
ernment bulletins, nor The Progres- 
sive Farmer. They don’t believe in 
the stock-law, nor in dipping cattle. 
They won’t spray their orchards. 
They burn up your rails and the 
plank from your fence to save haul- 
ing. They turn out the stock to save 
caring for and distributing the ma- 
nure. They plant by the moon, cas- 
trate by the moon, believe in buried 
treasure. Ignorance, self conceit, in- 
dolence and wastefulness character- 
ize the ‘‘fool tenant.”’ 

Many of these peovie are sufferers 
from disease. In addition their 
cooking is bad. Poor coffee, sodden 
biscuits, ‘“‘sowbelly’’ and grease. No 
wonder they are indolent and some- 





times sickly. We cannot hope for | 


much from this generation. As Ol- 
iver Wendell Holmes said of her- 


edity, we must have two or three | 


generations. 


compulsory cooking and dietary les- 
sons for the women, and with a com- 
pulsory education for their children, 
we may yet evolve our best people 
from these people. 
D. L. WILKINSON. 
Montevallo, Ala. 


Fool Tenants and Bossy Landlords 
OBSERVATION from both 


Y 
M sides of the fence, leads me to | 


the opinion that the greatest hin- 
drances to our agricultural progress 
are some men who are holding too 
much land. One of the great needs 
in agriculture is that some of the 
leading land-holders would really ac- 
cept the fact of the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God. 


With compulsory agri- | 
cultural education for the men and | 





I entertain no doubt of Dr. Wil- | 


hinson having fool tenants. Renters 
who are good farmers will not stand 
so much bossing and egotism. A man 
who has been farming only three 
years is not capable of giving ad- 
vice to a good renter. Fool tenants 


are the kind for him to have if he 


wants to dictate to them. 
Pinson, Ala. L. R. WINDSOR. 


A Note by the Editor. 


HERE is much to be said on both 
sides of this question, for itisa 
big one, and one right at the bottom 
of any real improvement in farming 
conditions. For this reason we have 
given space to some very plain talk 


from both sides—plainer than was | 


necessary, perhaps. One thing we 
would suggest is that rental con- 
tracts are generally too loosely 
drawn. A contract which § states 


plainly what each party shall and 
sliali not do is a safeguard to both, 
especially when a progressive land 
owner meets a shiftless tenant or an 
enterprising tendnt has to deal with 
a dictatorial or close-fisted landlord. 








The 


armer’s Library 


E successful farmer of today is usually a 
reading farmer, and this is going to be even 
more the rule in the future. More is being 

learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessar 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, srt 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


; The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


— all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By BE. V. Wil- 
cox and Cc. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture........... $3.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Batley—A 


ten the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 


high school and college students, but useful also 
to the farmer 


) Bh ERR RRR sis fav ials.iv'a, a. din)'slw 4oa°5 5: 4.6-9 40.3, 6.6 <je08 3:4.50'¢ 1.60 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed so els Ea REE Oe Oe eee 1.69 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
HGHGIS GUE BURDIC  CLODN 6.5. 6:5.6.6.< 6.655.560 6-5 000 0c ae cue 1.75 


Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads 
fences, etc : 


ERC O REDE EU OENS6 Ki086 45-10-46 4660060680 68880 1.60 
First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfrea Vivian— 
in standard work by an authority................ 1.00 
Solis—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date....... 1.50 
Soils — By Ss. W. Fletcher — Authoritctive, readable 
PUDE ALUMEEMLORL. 4-615.91 6-6 64-516 6 0:6 k:6\e. 050604 ¥ Cobb a ee 6 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard work on 
MPRGAl (MRNA TORIES | 6 wisdi eds BAUR ETMING Sars) d,0 6/5; 016.4 6 55.0414 oe dled 6-G 1.26 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief 
DODRIEP aici tesa GeO sce G ewe Nee te Case + ob 6 eo ces eects ; 76 
Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 
BOO MANGERE os tre sere Save 6iet ba oe ade ee 2.25 


Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 2.00 


Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management 


Whee ENET CC EE DWene hoe es 1.50 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 

Neer CUCM OME MB olor os eos eee oe Seb 6 OLE L GSES SOR. 1.50 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E- Wing—The author 

is a@ good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 1.00 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- 

els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... .00 


Milk and Its Products—By H. H. 
guide to the care of milk 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation 


POULTRY 


Zhe American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 

= ee SIM FOMOIOE vie:56 wes ety. witb. e eines 'sss.9sisies ec ces 1.50 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable ta- , 
PUPIMMMSOMN sleig-0 0p vi s/e's wee Sein 6:6 6516 Viole vislelele ig cs oibic 1.26 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. Nevwe- 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects....... 1.00 

Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One cf ii 
the best books for the beginner 


Wing—A reliable 


e st books for the beginner.................. i. 
The- Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject - 
SUE TERM ONE 20's 4:90 0/4050 '5'b 5 4 00's 65 004 0's wee Cceon 1.60 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc..............0008 25 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
EO MISEOUSEM GI “ROOR is 6. o5< i sia gk o'e-o.o dso bone ¥awarwc 1.50 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on ; 
inaking the home surroundings healthy........... 1.60 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
procure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. i 
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Holstein Bulls—Three years old. Dam’s | 
record, 29 pounds butter a week. $500. Nine | 
months old; dam and grand-dam average 26 | 


= 
Breeder’s Cards pounds; $200. Others from dams untested 


AND for butter as yet, $40. Prices to suit all. 


Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 
Farmers’ Exchange . — 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 














DOGS. 
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Bargains in Swine—Registered Essex sows | For Sale—Highly improved poultry and 
in farrow, service boars, and pigs. Duroc- truck farm, about 30 acres, adjoining cor. 
Jerseys, Poland Chinas, and Pork pigs. An- | porate limits of Chase City, Va. Wm. Dunn 
xora goats, pure-bred and registered, money | Chase City, Va. Y 
back if not satisfied. Home-grown seed | 
ry¢ Right-hand and reversible disk plows. 
Write for prices. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 





: , . S| 
Timber Wanted—I am in the market for 
good timber. Large or small tracts, 







































Farmer readers in this department and 
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in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a rs ie ane’ ee — oo ——- 

word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a mAb y 

word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, : ‘Olli > ¢ jew 
; edigrce > onsen Ww 

Tewcetite). ate. Hach. word: tumber ior Pedigreed Collie Pups Mountain V 


initial (including name and address) a ae 


counted as a separate word. Send cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $1,500 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at this low 








For Sale—Female Setter Pup, $5. 313 N. 
Forbis St., Greensboro, N. C. 








Pure-bred English Bloodhound Pups for 
sale cheap. W. M. Whitman, Herndon, Va. 








rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less | SHEEP AND GOATS, 
than $1, } 








| For Sale—Some good pure-bred buck 
jambs and Aberdeen-Angus bulls. ee 
Allen, Kingston, Tenn. 








FARM MACHINERY. 


For $60—two good 40-saw Eagle gins and | For Sale—Pure-bred and_ grade Angora | 
condenser R. E. Tucker, Winterville, N. C. goats. Address Samuel T. Earle, 1431 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 











Improved Favorite Washers at introduc- 
tory prices. The Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Indiana. 


STOCK. 








For Sale—Fine Coach Stallion, three years 
Second-hand Engines and _ Boilers For | old. Price, $590. G. P. Barker, Climax, N. C. 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P You make the 


o B. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, One Black, Registered, Two-year-old Per- 


cheron Stallion—Blind in one eye; is a fine 
For Sale—One Shredder, one 36-inch spit | breeder, and from the very best stock. J. 

pulley, one 20-inch pulley, one 16 pulley, | *** ° ° eee 

& feet shafting. L. J. H. Mewborn, Snow 

Pall, N. C. 














Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses 
and Berkshire hogs. Berkshires of the long- 

Six-horse Power Gasoline Engine—On | bodied, short-legged, heavy-boned kind. 
skids. Run 30 days. Perfect condition. | Stock for sale. Writ® me what you want. 
$100 f.o.b. Plymouth. A. Swain Bro., | E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Virginia. 
Plymouth, N. C. 














| 
ede Send 
Springs, N. C. full description of what you have for Bale 
| Address J. A. C., Box 2, Dunn, N. ¢, Z 

POET ‘ , 7 Wun | 
POULTRY AND EGGS. | Farms For Sale—453 acres Chatham 


County, $10 per acre; 151 acres, ten miles 
Raleigh, $25 per acre; others from 25 to 
| 2,500 acres. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. ¢, 


Pen of Ten Choice Buff Orpingtons, $10. 
Perry Yount, Hickory, N. C. 








Homer Pigeons at Half-price—Any color 


9 Ss _— 77 
you want. D. R. Cook, Mt. Gilead, N. 50 Farms For ale aggregating over 


15,000 acres of finest cotton, corn, tobacco 
and all kinds truck lands found in this gee. 
tion. Warsaw Realty Co., Warsaw, N. ¢, 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N C 





| 

Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot. 

ton farms in Wake and Chatham Countieg, 

N. C. From 50 to 500 acres each. Full de. 

Year-old 5. C. Brown Leghorn Hens—75 — a. A. C. Hughes and 
cents apiece, or six for $4. B. F. Bruce, nd Mbt s a 

Lavonia, Ga. 








———_. 

Wanted, Farms—Northern buyers for 
Southern farms. Direct dealing with own- 
ers; no commission. What have you to sell? 
Write Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 
1454, Atlanta, Ga. 





Indian Runner Ducks (Ballard strain)— 
Pair. $2; trio, $3. Jas. T. Miller, Hickory, 
N. C., Route 3. 








Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For Sale Cheap: Seven-Horse Farm— 
Eastern North Carolina. Grows all crops; 
no waste land. Convenient to railroad, 
graded school, and markets. Write for 
White Wyandotte, White Indian Game— | particulars. W. E. Barrett, Oak City, N.C 
Cockerels and pullets, dollar each. W. K, | 
Ilale, Dunbar, S. C. 








For Sale—1,600 acres Marion County land, 
| Can be subdivided, 7 farms. Fine lot gee. 
awa growth timber. Land lies well. Some 
Miss Annie | fine bottom land on place. Produces well, 
Price for whole, $12.50 per acre. Box 58, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 





100 Pure-bred R. I. Reds—March and 
/pril hatched. 75 cents each. 
Ilourney, Charlie Hope, Va. 





For Sale—Choice lot Single Comb White 
Leghorn Cockerels, 75 cents each. Mrs. 
Maniza White, Scotland Neck, N. C. 





For Sale—400 acres, Harris County, Geor- 
gia, land. Improvements. Gray to dark 




















































































SWINE. 
Second-hand Benthall Peanut Picker For 


Sale at a great sacrifice. Will pick from | 
300 to 600 bushels per day. Reason for 
selling, want one of larger capacity. E. L. 
Deans, Gatesville, N. C. 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs—From large and 
prolific sows. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires--Short-nose type. 
Trios not akin. John G. Curtis, Rochester, 
N. Y. 








HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Elderly lady as companion and | 
helper. Permanent home, Box 5, Gorman, | 
c, 











Best-bred Berkshire Pigs For Sale—Eight 
weeks old. $3.50 each. N. E. Haynes, 
Dupries, Va. 








| 
Wanted: Public School Teacher—Must | 

teach music. L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, | Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep 

ms <. and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 

| Canton, N.C; 

| 








Wanted: Tobacco Man—On shares, with 
other crops; one or two-horse, or salary. 


For Sale—Cherry Red Duroc-Jersey hogs; 
Cloverdale Farm, Cameron, N. 


| all ages. 3red sows and gilts. D. A. Cov- 
ington, Gibson, N. C. 





Wanted: Reliable Agent—-For my two and 
three-row cotton stalk cutter and combina- | 
tion road cart. Will pay 50 per cent on all 
sales, or will put out on royalty. a & 
Greaves, Wilson, N. C. 





Registered O. I. C.’s—Four months old, 
$25 pair: no akin. Service boars, $15. Owen 
| Bros. Bedford City, Va. 








Experienced Canvassers Write Quick ior | For Sale—Choice Pigs—Three to four 
high-grade proposition. Liberal commigs- , months old. G. T. Schooley, the O. I. C. 
sions; best terms. Unusual opportunity. Hog Man, Hamilton, Va. 

Making $30.00 weekly. Tar Heel Company, 
Desk Ral, Raleigh, N. C. 





| Thrifty, Prolific Berkshire Pigs—By son 
of Masterpiece. Shipped on approval. Rob- 
$75 to $100 Made Monthly by Agents, ert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 

selling our monuments and tombstones. | 

Particulars free. Hendersonville Marble | 

Works, Hendersonville, N. 








Duroc-Jersey shoats, $5; bred sows, $25; 
service boars, $10. Write me your wants. 
Agents Wanted For The _ Progressive | J. H. Patterson, Route 3, Ashland, Va. 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Europe,” and Registered Berkshires—Bargain in pigs to 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.’”’ | quick buyer. Good individuals and _ best 

Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive | of breeding. T. L. Price, Monroe, N. C. 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. 














Sow and Litter, $50. Yearling Gilt, four- 
Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory.Good | months boar and sows. All registered 


chance to build up permanent business. Mail | Berkshires. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 50 Durocs—4 to 6 months old, and sure to 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- | ™akKe great breeders, as my sows always 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, | f#rrow 12 to 15 pigs. 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National | Luray, Va. 

Bank. 











Poland Chinas—Bred gilts and choice pigs 
Wanted: a Good Wide-Awake Country | of the big bone and prolific strain. Stock 
Boy—15-17 years. One accustomed to farm | guaranteed as represented. Dunnlora Farm, 
work. Can furnish good home and fine | Carson, Va. 
school advantages during school year, right 
at one of the very best graded schools in 
the State; in return for work on the place 
mornings and evenings. Would especially 
suit some one expecting to take agricultural 
course at some college later on, as the text- 
book used on my suburban place (seven 
acres) is The Progressive Farmer. For fur- > 
ther information, write, giving reference, F, | TWO to twelve weeks old, from_ registered 
H. Nicholson, care American Exchange stock, for sale, six dollars each. J. J. Drum- 
National Bank, Greensboro, N. C. wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 4. 





Pure-bred Berkshires at Farmers’ Prices— 
Can supply young or mature stock. Berk- 
shires belong on every progressive farm. 
J. A.gLong, Haw River, N. C. 

















pullets, $1. 
Virginia. 


Shadybrook Farm, Roanoke, 





Aberdeen-Angus — Pure-bred Angus bull, 
cow, and grade heifers for sale. J. J. Eason, | 
Stantonsburg, North Carolina. | 





Jersey boar, two years old, weighing 400 
" ponuds, for sale, to prevent inbreeding, at 
Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for $35. Also two good young boars, 10 months 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade old, $15 each. Norwood Hog and Poultry 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West Farms, Norwood, N. C. 

Winfield, N. Y. | : 





Clarence Shenk, | 


English and American Berkshire Pigs— | 


| Pedigreed Duroc-Jersey Pigs, $5. Bred 
LIVESTOCK, sows, $15. Pedigreed Collie pups, $5. Grown 
femaie Collie, $5. March White Leghorn | 

CATTLE. 


Listen!—I have a fine, registered Duroc- | 


soil. Clay subsoil. 200 acres cultivation, 75 
White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- | of which rich bottom land, 40 to 50 bushels 
erous stock, Write us your wants. Ran- | corn, 60 to 80 oats; 1 bale cotton per acre, 
dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. or 2 to 3 tons hay after oats. Price, $30 per 
acre. Box 58, Buena Vista, Ga 





Barred Rock Pullets and Cockerels—April 
and May-hatched, $1.25 each, or $12 per 
dozen, Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, Va. 





Farm For Lease or Rent—Contains 165 
acres tillable. Adjoins city of Washington; 
Norfolk and Southern R. R. runs through it 

For Sale or Exchange—Eleven Indian | Fifty milk cows go with farm. Prefer gell- 
Kunner ducks for Angora goats or Plymouth jing cattle. Forty head of calves and heif- 
Rock chickens. A. A. Clark, Rosindale, N.C. | ers, For terms, see S. Fleming, Washing- 
ton, N. C, or write P. O:. Box. 311. 











Dark Fawn or Pencilled Indian Ducks— 
English or Mite egg strain. Drakes, $1.50 
hens, $1.2 Oakwood Farm, Sutherland, 
Virginia. 





Louisiana Lands—Shreveport, thirty-five 
thousand, eleven railroads; highest eleva- 
tion in State; hundred miles from overflows. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black | and Georgia people moving in. Lands, ten 
Minorcas; some fine Orpington cockerels. | to fifty dollars, will pay for themselves in 
Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- | two years. W. A. Jones, Shreveport, La. 
boro, N. C. | 











| Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Four to Five Months Old 8. C. Black | Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
Minorcas and White Leghorns, 75 cents to | stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
$2 apiece; cockerels or pullets. Write your | fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $65 
wants, please. B. F. Bruce, Lavonia, Ga. to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
White Runner Ducks—We will sell a few | folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
| trios at bargain prices, to make room for | porn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
growing stock. Everlasting layers of pure 
white eggs. Ideal Poultry Farm, Winder, Ga. 











A Fine Farm For Sale—In Randolph 
| County, Ga., in 11%% miles of Cuthbert, the 
| county seat. Two railroads, twelve passen- 
ger trains a day; a fine female college; @ 
good graded school in the city. This farm 
contains 350 acres, 275 under cultivation, 50 
acres in pasture, wire fence 8-room resi- 

For Sale—Recleaned Appler seed oats, $1 | dence; four good tenant houses. Fine farm- 
| per bushel, f.o.b. Newton. Gordon Wilfong, | i2§ lands; lots of it will make a bale cotton 

Newton, N. ¢C. ; to the acre this year. Will sell one-half or 
the whole farm. This farm can be bought 
: . x % | for $30 per acre now. Come and see for 
Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats For Sale— | vnaeni” Witte to W. C. Cooke, Cuthbert, 
None better. Sample free. J. A. Rowland, | Georgia. 

Richfield, N. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


| Wanted: Winter Wheat, Bur Clover, Hairy 
Vetch. Suncrest, Athens, Ga. 

















The Magic Territory of the South—Nine- 
teen hundred acres; soil, gray gravel land, 
good clay subsoil. Eleven hundred acres 
open; one large colonial residence; good 
barns, good ginnery, 35 tenant houses in 

Sweet Clover Secd—For summer and fall , good repair, 5 deep wells. Land will produce 
sowing. Greatest legume fertilizer. Excel- | from one to two bales of cotton per acre, 
lent hay and pasture. Prices, and circular, | if well fertilized and cultivated. Public road 
how to grow it, on request. E. E. Barton, | passes through the place. This is an excel- 
Box L, Falmouth, Ky. | lent investment, in fine shape for subdivis- 
| ion. New railroad from Americus to Tifton 
| 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, and 
Strawberry Plants—Ask for price-list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 











Field Seeds For Fall Sowing—High-grade | May pass through this place, cannot possi- 
alfalfa sced. Improved Texas ted Rust- bly miss it over two or three miles. Come, 
1roof winter oats. Sced wheat, rye, barley. | 8€€, and be convinced. Price, $20 per acre. 
Get prices now. The Texas Seed Breeding | $12,000 cash this year, balance easy terms. 
Farms, J. L. Mitchell, Jr., Mgr., Sherman, | We have about three hundred other farms, 
Texas. | all sizes. Home-seeker, don't buy until you 
| see these lands. 430 acres about one-half 
mile of city limits of Americus, about one 
| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. mile of Agricultural College, new bungalow, 
| good barn, deep well. A fine proposition 
and a nice home. Location is ideal. W. S 
Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Shert- r eee ee 
| hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- & G. W. Andrews, Americus, Ga. 
| cialists in the Greensboro Commercial 
| 














School Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
L Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





REAL ESTATE. 





N. -e, er of cotton gin for coming season; three 
years’ experience. Address, D. P. McNeill, 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- ‘St- Paul, N. C. 

ville, N. C. | 





| Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, Wanted—Position as manager and wéigh- 
| 
| 







































We are prepared to (fill orders for 
Berkshires of the purest breeding, from a 
two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also 
service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- 
erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. 
Cc. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


Three fresh Jersey cows; three fine young 
horses; Berkshire pigs: two bred Berkshire 
sows, and 12 Jersey heifers for sale. Groome 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





For Sale—Four heifers, one bull, % Jer- 
sey. 70-ton silo; 7 H.P. Foos gas engine; 
steel frame wood saw; 
spreader. 
boro, N. C. 





Duroc-Jers-v Male Pigs—Direct descend- 
2 Success manure | ants of King of Colonels, for which $8,000 
Cottage Grove Farm, Greens- | was refused, and Crimson Wonder, sold for 
$1,200. Price reasonable and returned if de- 
sired. March hatched, from trapnested eggs, 
Barred Rocks. six pullets and a cockerel, 
$5. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 





Owing to ill health, I am closing out my 
entire herd of registered Herefords at very 
low prices. They are both D. S. Polls and 
horned, and the cows are all bred to one of 
the best Polled bulls in the country. H. B. 
Howe, Dublin, Va. 










250 WHigh-Grade Tamworth Pigs and 
Shoats, for feeders, for sale. They are in 
good thrifty, growing condition, and weigh 
from 30 to 150 pounds each. Tamworths 

Ten High-grade Year'ing Holstein Heifers | are the producers of the best bacon, hams, 
and a two-year-old registered Holstein bull. | sausage, lard, etc. Come and see them. We 
Also pure-bred Yorkshire hogs, the bacon | will meet you in the city. Farm located 3 
hog, the kind the butcher wants. At prices | miles west of Winston-Salem. Westview 
that will move them. Write your wants. | Stock Farm, D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. F. D. 
T. E. Hudson, Box 630 Norfolk, Va. ' 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


























Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
Ibs, 55c; 600, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Shell 
Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 tom. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
Ss. ¢. 


| Farms For Sale—Terms easy. E. C. Wil- 
| liams, Clinton, N. C. 
! 





Richest Land in South Georgia—Booklet. 
Dr. Bright, Dublin, Georgia. 











Inoculation—Bacteria fer inoculation of 

For Sale—Sandy Lands, Moore County. | Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, or any other — 
A. C. Wilcox, Aberdeen, N. C. $2 per acre C.O.D. State what kind 0 
| seed you wish it for. Free booklet. Address 
| 
| 
| 





“Nitragin,’’ Dan >» Va. 
Wanted to Lease—Small dairy in North . Denviie, Ve 


or South Carolina. 
etteville, N. C. 


—_—<—<—<——— 





2 Fay- | 
AdGress Dos 0, Fay | Wanted—Fine pieces of very old solid ma- 
hogany, or veneered furniture, sideboards, 
beds, secretaries, chairs, footstools, mirrors, 
| ete.; old pistols, relics, pewter, brass. Furni- 
ture don’t have to be in good condition. Ad- 
dres E. R. Gilgour, 118 West Saint Clair, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
| Sale—Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. 








Good 105-Acre Farm For Sale Cheap— 








Furnished or not. For full description, Ww i i t 
anted: Probationers — Applicants mus 

Yr .' 2 9- Nar i » é 
write Route 2, Box 39-A, Clarksville, Va. | be 20 to 30 years of age and have one year 
é | in high school, or its equivalent New 
For farm, near good school. | nurses’ home, single rooms. Full staff of 


Also 1,000 acres good timber. Prices and | lecturers. The Superintendent, St. Luke's 
terms attractive. W. H. Parrish, Coats, N. C. Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New Yor 


ta 
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PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 




















HOW TO SHOCK CORN. 


An Easy and Successful Method. 

WANT to give a bit of my exper- 
l ience in handling the corn crop, 
especially for the benefit of those 
farmers Who are averse to any meth- 
od except the old way of pulling the 
plades and curing them. 

I cannot blame them for their tim- 
idity if they have before them the 
game object lesson which I had for 
several years, for in riding around 
the country I often saw corn cut, 
shocked and handled in such a way 
that the man who fed the stover to 
his team owed them an apology ev- 
ery time he offered it to them. 

I find that more corn is ruined by 
bad shocking than in any other way, 
and after trying all the plans I had 
ever seen or heard -of for several 
years, about five years ago I discard- 
ed all these methods and now when 
I go to a field of corn to shock it I 
can carry in my hands everything 
that is necessary to make a shock 
of corn as quickly and successfully 
as by any method I ever saw. 

First, is a corn knife made of an 
18-inch length of an old scythe blade 
slipped in a short length of shovel 
or hoe handle that has been sawed 
open to admit the blade. Holes are 
drilled through the blade in two 
places and bolts are passed through 
both blade and handle. Blade is put 
in with the flange side up. Cutting 
with this is a trifle in comparison 
with a short hoe. 

Next is an ordinary plow line and 
a swivel well wheel and these with 
a light stool or box to stand on in 
tying completes the outfit except, of 
course, the twine for tying. 

We cut two rows at the time, 
throwing four rows together at con- 
venient distance for the cutter; cut- 
ting any time of the day. 

To shock three of us work on a 
shock row and to begin a shock 
each one of us take a good big arm- 
ful of corn, and carrying it to a cen- 
tral point, we place the butts on the 
ground in the position of a tripod or 
three-legged stool and then all lean 
the tops together at the same time; 
now one man holds the tops together 
and selecting a stalk that will bend 
easily, passes it around this tripod 
near the top and twists it into a tie 
(this tie is very necessary). We 
mow have a base that will stay al- 
most as well as a post buried in the 
ground, if erected right. 

Build your shock on this base, 
Placing the corn evenly around it, 
how tie the rope in swivel end of 
wheel and tucking wheel in the side 
of shock pass the rope around the 
shock and through the wheel and 
draw tight tying with a half-hitch 
knot that loosens by pulling end of 
Tope. 

: Pass the twine around shock and 
tie with a draw knot near where the 
tassels begin. 

Pass the twine around the shock 
again as hear the top as possible and 
tie tight. I regard this top tie of 
great importance when the corn stays 
in the field till late winter. 

As to size of shock, it is hard to 
describe the size of a shock as it 
Should be, as size of stalk and dis- 
tance of planting vary so much, but 
for corn planted 4x3 feet a shock for 


anid 20 yards square is about right. 
+ ide the later the shocking is 
One in autumn the smaller the 


Shock should be. 


; A great obstacle in handling corn 
in this way is the necessary ma- 
Chines for shredding it and getting 
the corn off the stalk cheaply. 

re. take it for granted that every 
armer knows the value of green 
corn as a feed, especially when cut 
up fine. 


I have a small inexpensive ma- 


chine I bought just to cut up green | 
corn for my stock which, at a very | 
little expense, is convertible to a 
shredder that takes the ears of corn 
as nicely as can be done by hand, | 
and I use the same machine to fill | 
silo. 
Where there are only 
amounts to be handled this is better 
than buying the larger expensive 
machines. Cc. H. BORHAM. 
Battleboro, N. C. 





How Deep Plowing Pays. 


HAVE been plowing for oats this 
week in a ten-acre field, part of 
which had been untouched by a plow 
for 21 years, and the rest merely 
secratchedoverin little patches. Where 
the Japan clover was tall enough to 
mow, I turned over 12 inches of fair- 
ly good soil. Then came strips of 
clay and as I turned up all I could 
get of the sticky bricky stuff, I re- 
membered that, of the hundreds of 
people who have advised me the three 
years I have been farming, all but 
three told me never to plow up any 
clay, that it’would ruin the land. But 
these three grew more wheat to the 
acre than anybody else around here, 
so I have made it a rule, when the 
crop isn’t to go in for a few weeks 
or more, to plow up as much clay as 
the team can negotiate. When the 
soil is so thin that one cannot get 
more than four or five inches of good 
dirt, the immediate crop isn’t going 
to amount to Much anyway, so why 
not turn up enough clay to make a 
deeper soil for the next crop. 

Today I put five big loads of clover 
manure on some of these clayey spots 
to be disked in directly. I have found 
this plan pays. Eighteen months ago 
the center of this year’s main upland 
corn field was as barren as a city 
pavement. I manured it, plowed up 
nine inches of clay, disked in more 
manure, and planted in cotton. The 
bolls were few and small. This spring 
it was plowed only six inches deep, 
manured again, disked in and there 
are few stalks that havn’t two full 
size ears. The heavy black-green 
stalks indicate the presence of 
enough available plant food to in- 
sure a paying wheat yield after the 
corn, and red clover is to be sown on 
the wheat. If this procedure ‘‘ruins 
land,”’ its a kind of ‘‘ruin’’ that looks 
good to me. CARL HAMMER. 

Salisbury, N. C. 





Tennessee Fairs. 
Following is a list of fairs to be held 


in Tennessee this fall. Some have already 
been held: 
Alexandria, DeKalb County, Sept. 5-7, 


Rob Roy, Secretary. 

Celina, Clay County, Oct. 
Brown, Secretary. 

Cleveland, Bradley County, Oct. 15-18, B. 
D. Moore, Secretary. 

Concord, Knox County, 
H. Borling, Secretary. 

Deer Lodge, Morgan County, Sept. 
M. M. Goad, Secretary. 

Dresden, Weakley County, Oct. 9-12, W. 
R. McWhirter, Secretary. 

Dyersburg, Dyer County, Sept. 10-14, W. 
C. Paris, Secretary. 

Humboldt, Gibson County, Sept. 
W. Rooks, Secretary. 

Jackson, Madison County, Sept. 24-28, W. 
F. Barry, Secretary. 

Kingston, Roane County, Sept. 
Goodwin, Secretary. 

Memphis, Shelby County, Sept. 
D. Fuller, Secretary. 

Morristown, Hamblen County, Sept. 25-27, 
kK. F. Taylor, Secretary. 

Nashville (State Fair), Davidson County, 
Sept. 16-21, J. W. Russwurm, Secretary. 

Newport, Cocke County, Sept. 18-20, J. F. 
Stanberry, Secretary. 

Rhea Springs, Rhea County, Oct. 2-7, H. 
B. Payne, Secretary. 

Rome, Smith County, Sept. 
Williams, Secretary. 

Shelbyville, Bedford County, Sept. 5-7, W. 
E. Gant, Secretary. 

South Pittsburg, Marion County, Sept. 25- 
27, W. H. Wilson, Secretary. 

Sweetwater, Monroe County, Oct. 1-4, Jas. 
R. Love, Secretary. 


3-5, W. L. 


Sept. 10-13, F. 


24-27, 


18-21, C. 


3-6, T. E. 


23-28, F. 


12-14, A. T. 





Selmer, McNairy County, Oct. 15-18, W. 
K. Abernathy, Secretary. 
A reader in Piedmont North Carolina 


wishes to hear from those who have raised 
grafted pecans in that section. Variety, age 
they came to bearing, quantity they bear, if 
they bear regularly every year, if they get 
frostbitten, nature of soil, and elevation of 
lend, would be the information suggested. 
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$1.25) Southern Bur 











soil. 


ALAN JOHNSTONE, Jr., N 





PER BUSHEL 


As a winter pasture it has no equal. 
without peer. Easily sown, stock revel in it. Enriches the 
May be sown as late as the 15th of November. 
Half bushel to the acre for start—two bushels re- 
quired for good stand. Apply to 


Ten pounds to the bushel sack weight included, $1 per bushel 
in lots of 25 bushels or over. 





(17) 921 


$1.25 


As a cover crop it stands 








Clover Seed 
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| The Markets 


RALEIGH MARKETS. 
August 22. 











Cotton. 
(Report furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
GOO MIGGHHE 3.660 ss vaccine 12% 
BULGE. TMAUGENE 6.366.685 6 0.05008 12 
DEVENS tev c's «tie dive san eerie 11% 
LOW BAGS: 6c cacerevees 8 to 10 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B, Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 






















Every Time You See a Rooster 


GROUND 95 CONTAINING 


THROUGH r \ 13 


100 MESH SCREEN PHOSPHORUS 


80x THROUGH  \ é y 293 


200 MESH SCREEN ‘ PHOSPHORIC ACID 


A STUPENDOUS FRAUD 


If Ground Phosphate Rock is not @ 
material which will increase crop yields 
and maintain the fertility of the soil, it 
is one of the most rapidly growing 
frauds. Thirty of the _ best farming 
States are buying it in carload lots, and 
last year the sales in several States in- 
creased 100 per cent. If you want in- 
formation on this material, write us, 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO., 
} Ground Rock Dep’t., Columbia, Tenn, 











PRISM. BERGE  oiysssccsaeiawe $5.75 @$6.00 
LIOW BTAGCR 6.60 c8 85. 4 edwwes 5.00@ 5.50 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.05@ 1.10 
ING: 2 WIRCR oink 60008-0600 te 00@ 1.05 
Timothy hay, per ton ......0.- $32.00 
Lard. | 
Lard—Best oiicccccvccoes 6 60.60.00 shee ee 
COM POUNGE. ao scbis 6ic'c.c 000 040:0.5% 9% @10 
COOKING Of], GOls soc cc cicécvccs 61 @64 | 
| 
eee see ma | 
Meats. 
DYeGSCG PIBB .o.c666 6-40.66 ccs ---- 10% @Q@1l1 
Dry D. B. TED: 6 occ ce ie ce we eo. 10% @11% 
Hams, sugar-cured ....... eeceee el =Q@1E% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. | 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Edito | 
The Cotton Record.) | 


August 22. 


ORGIRERY. 6.65.5:468 evened cow 8 5-16 

GOGG GFOMIGTY 646. icdscewes 9 7-16 

Low middling .... ccc 11 

bs 35) a rien caeeret 11% 

Good middling ...i.ccveces 12% 
TOtAl SEICH——DBIES «cc cccccccceeeses ° 769 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton . Nominal | 
Cottonseed meal, per ton....... rae $26 | 


The market has been very quiet with only 
a small business done owing to the lack of 
material to work on. Quotations have de- 
clined 4 cent for old crop, and new cotton 
to be delivered in two or three weeks is 
about % cent lower. Actual receipts of new 
cotton are still quite light, but the move- 
ment is beginning to pick up in the country, 
and there will soon be enough coming on 
the market here to permit the business to 
start off in fair volume. Perhaps when 
there is sufficient to make it an object, the 
demand may turn out to be more than the 
supply. In spite of the talk about a sur- 
plus being carried over, mills do not appear 
to hold any great amount, and the current 
low level is apt to induce a general load- | 
ing up. | 

Prospects for the crop have been improv- 
ing recently, and very likely the gain in 
condition has been considerably exaggerated 
as usual at such times. Meantime, Texas 
has not had the needed rains in the dry 
scction, and the sudden enormous increase 
in the movement from that territory is 
pretty strong evidence that the dry weather 
has had the effect of forcing the plant to 
rapid and premature opening. Galveston 
received nearly 25,000 bales one day this 
week, and the increase has come all at 
once, so to speak. In the general belt the 
outlook at the moment seems favorable for 
a fair vield on the average, but there is a 
big difference between a fair yield and the 
freak crop of last year. Yet many in the 
trade persist in believing that this crop may 
prove not greatly behind that of last year. 
Generally speaking, the crop is some two 
weeks later than last year, and consequent- 
ly the next bureau report, giving the condi- 
tion on August 25, will actually compare 
with the condition on about August 10, last 
year. It would certainly seem good policy 
to refrain from pressing cotton on the mar- 
ket too rapidly in the early season this year, 
chiefiy because the present tendency is to 
look for a larger crop than facts would 
justify. The trade will be quick to revise 
its opinion as soon as there is something 
to induce revision. 








RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 











August 19. 

Steers—Best, per cwt........... $7.25 @ $7.75 
Medium tO SOO 2.0.5 56206 6.25@ 7.00 
Common tO T8fF <cciseccecc 4.50@ 5.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt..... eee 6.00@ 6.50 
Medium to good .......... - 5.25@ 5.75 
COMMON: {0 TOIT pocicecideccs 3.50@ 4.25 

Cows—Best, per cwt........... 5.00@ 5.50 
Medium to good ..........-. 4.25@ 4.75 
Common to fair ..cceccssce 2.50@ 3.50 

Bulls—Per cwt. ..... et ee 4.50@ 5.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt......... 7.00@ 7.50 
MEGRINUN . so cesrescesenssees 6.00@ 7.00 

Dairy cows—per head .........30.00@60.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt......... oss £56@ F758 
Oe RAE rer Re re: 6.50@ 7.25 
Sows and stags...... AES SEE 5.00@ 6.50 

Sheep—Best, per cwt.........- - 3.00@ 4.00 
Common tO FAP 2. sescciess 2.00@ 3.00 
FN are eee eee er er eee 3.50@ 7.00 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
August’ 20. 
New Southern white potatoes, No. 1, per 
























GROUND LIME ROCK 


HIGHEST QUALITY—LOWEST PRICE 


Will convert acid land into limestone 
soil. Paves the way for clover, alfalfa, 











‘Trees, 2c and up 























































and other legumes, These crops restore 
soil fertility and make farming highly rs 
ae tab Waele 1 full informa Nia 
Write Es TH ts, an u nforma- * 
tion cegnrding Geivered. cost, etc. = 
THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., 
HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
The UNIT Road Machine 
OPERATED BY ‘ 
(One Man and One Team oe 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 

LARGE Graders 

DOES WORK 
AT HAL 














thrashes peas, beans, etc. 
Strong, easily operated 
and light in weight. Does / 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- + 


chines. Good wheat [f8t.n.n..% 
and separator. Write for 
booklet. Address Dept, 


24, Victor Pea Huller Co., 
96 So. Forsyth St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 

Peas. Hullsandcleanswith- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands hav@ om 
given entire satisfaction for 

over 10 years. Illustrated 
booklet free _upon request. 
Write today Dept. 24.1 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Box 1057, Atlanta, Ga. 


Peach and Apple 














Strawberry Plants and Shade Trees, Plum, 
Pear, Cherry, etc. Sell direct to planters. 
Save 50 per cent. Free Catalog. 

TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., 
Dept. ’ - - 7 Cleveland, Tenn. 





barrel, $1@2. Yellow sweets, $1.50@2.50; 
red, $1.25@1.75; yams, $1.25@2 per barrel. 
Onions, 60c@$1 per crate. Cabbage, $1 50@3 
per 100. Asparagus, $1@2 per dozen. Green 
or wax beans, 25@50c per basket. Beets, 
$1.25@1.50 per barrel, or $1.50@2 per 100 
Carrots, $1.25@1.50 per barrel. Cucumbers, 
50@75ce per basket. Caul'flower, $2@3.60 
per barrel. Corn, $1.25@1.50 per 100. Cel- 
ery, 10@40c per dozen Eggplant, 75c@$1 
per large crate Lettuce, 30@90c per barrel. 
lima beans, $1.25@1.50 per basket. Okra, 
7hc@$1 per peach basket. Peas, $1@1.50 
per large basket. Peppers, 75c@$1.25 per 
barrel. Parsley, 30@60c per crate. Ro- 
maine, 30@60c per basket. Radishes, $1 
per 100 bunches. Squash, 50c@$1 per bar- 
rel. Spinach, $2@2.50 per barrel. Turnipa, 
$1@1.50 per barrel. Tomatoes, 30@40c per 










carrier. - ee 
Butter, creamery specials, 26 @26%e; 
State dairy, 23@25c; imitation creamery, 





23c; factory, 21%@22%c. Eggs all the way 
from 24 to 30c. 
Cash wheat; $1.07. Oats, 40c. 
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Save Hoursand Dollars 
Feeding Smalley-Cut Silage a 


“POWERFUL SMALLEY” Ensilage Cutters are coining cash for 8-10 of the ensilage cut- 
ter owners in America. For8 out of 10 cutters at work on the Nation’s farms are“. POWER: 
FUL SMALLEYS.” Many of these are the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter, manu- 
factured by us for 53 years. Theseare all giving excellent service for this type of machine. 


But the Slat-Apron Cutter Had to Go! 


The last two years, since we discarded the old-fashioned slat-apron type of cutter for 
the new labor-saving invention which has proven such a boon to our farmer friends, our 


business has practically doubled. This proves the new invention’s popularity. 
cutter has the force-feed chain grip-hooks. 


No other 


oat od O08 23.9 8 08 Pa) 9 


Force-Feed Ensilage Cutter—“Enormous Appetite” 


Gigantic Saving to Silo Owners 


This force-feed machine, because it 
does faster work and cuts the silage s0 
perfectly, saves its owners piles of good, 
hard dollars, The silo is now filled in 

= om almost half the time 
= taken by the slower, 
my slat-apron machine. 


Special Chain-Drive, Low-Speed Blower 
shoots silage to the top of highest silo. Spa- 
cious 10-inch blower pipe. 

Perfect Cutting Arrangement of Knives pro- 
duces silage that is eaten to the last scrap. 
No waste. 

25% heavier and stronger. Specially 
strengthened where most needed. 10% steel 
in all parts. Lifetime of service. 

Hard-Oil Cups give perfect and automatic 
lubrication where most needed. This pro- 
longs life of machine. 


Free Bock on Silage 


and catalog combined. Tells amazing story 
of silage profits. Tells valuable secrets— 
all about the great time and labor saving 
“POWERFUL SMALLEY.” One book free 
to one address. Write today to be sure you 
get one of these valuable books. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO.,- 9 Polk St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Ensilage, Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cute 
ters, Combination Ensilage and Snapping Machines, Drag 


Cutters 


and Circular Saw 
Grinders and Feed Mills, 


Machines, Champion Plows, brn 
(64) 





THE COLE OPEN FURROW GRAIN DRILL 


Specially made for sowing Oats and Wheat in cotton 


fields. 


No damage to the cotton. 


It saves two- 


thirds of the time and labor. Insures against winter 
freezing and increases the yield. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET—“The Key to Crop 
Rotation and Enrichment of the Soil.” 


THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 100, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Improved Red Ripper <<" 


Hay Press 


The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
horse—makes neat, heavy bales, and is cheap. 


over the South. 
bales automatically. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 96, 


Write us for prices and easy terms. 





OCILLA, GEORGIA. 








WILLIAMS MILL. 


The Williams Mill is supreme. 
mill with pebbie stone grit buhrs, so adjusted that hard sub- 
Buhrs cannot drift or run together 
when mill runs empty; strong rigid frame; certain, simple 
If it isn’t all you expect you 


stances cause no injury. 


feed. 


GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Don’t make a mistake. 


before buying; prices satisfactory. 


Sit right down now and write for catalog and set yourself 


right. 


“MANUFACTURING CO., Ronda, N.C. 


No other mill like it; only 


Investigate our mill and guarantee 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER, 


| THE NEGRO IN SOUTH AFRICA AND IN THE UNITED St ATES 


Why the American Has 


Negro 


Greater Opportunities and is 


Making Greater Progress Than the Negro in Africa. 


By Booker T. Washington, Principal Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 


FEW months ago I had oppor- 

tunity to meet at Tuskegee, 

Alabama, a group of people 

from many different parts of the 

world, that is to say from Europe, 

from Africa, and from South Amer- 

| ica, as well as the United States, who 

| had come together because of their 

common interest in the condition and 
progress of the Negro race. 

At the close of a series of meet- 
ings which lasted three days, resolu- 
tions were drawn up by a committee 
representing the conferences sum- 
marizing the results of the discus- 
sions. Among others who signed 

| these resolutions was Hon. Maurice 
| Evans, of Natal, South Africa, who 
represented the African Society of 
London, England, at these meetings. 

Having had an opportunity to meet 
Mr. Evans in this way, it was with 
considerable surprise and_ interest 

| that I read in a recent number of The 

Progressive Farmer, Mr. Clarence 
Poe’s very interesting account of his 
meeting with Mr. Evans on _ ship- 
board and secured through this ac- 
count some knowledge of the impres- 
sions which -Mr. Evans had gathered 
while in this country, of the condi- 
tion and progress of the American 
| Negro and of his relations with the 
white man in the Southern States. 
i was glad, also, to get Mr. Poe’s in- 
terpretation of and comments upon 
| Mr. Evans’ views, be@ause I think a 
| comparison of the condition of the 
progress of the Negro in America 
with conditions as they exist in other 
countries is valuable to both races 
in the Southern States. 

Let me say at the very outset, one 
| of the most hopeful circumstances in 
rt xgard to the race question in Amer- 

ica is the fact that the time seems to 
| be near at hand*when all of us, 
whether of the black or white race, 
| can discuss the situation in the Soutn 
| in a calm and dispassionate manner. 
It is important, of course, to deter- 
| mine who was responsible for the 
| mistakes of the past, but it is a great 
| deal more important, in my opinion, 
| to determine what can be done by 
either race to improve conditions as 
they now exist. I have always found 
| that, however far apart we may be 
in theory, when a member of the 
white race and a member of the black 
race sit down to discuss in a practical 
way practical issues, they most al- 
ways find that they are much closer 
together, particularly if they are 
both from the Southern States, than 
they had imagined. 

As an evidence of this act, I find 
that, except in the matter of em- 
phasis, or in some slight difference 
of the point of view, there is hardly 
anything in what Mr. Evans said, or 
Mr. Poe has written, to which I can- 

| not fully subscribe. My only pur- 
pose, therefore, in commenting upon 
Mr. Evans’ observations of racial 
conditions, as reported by Mr. Poe, is 
simply to emphasize certain 
which seem to put the 
and the similarities in the racial re- 
lations in South Africa and in the 
United States in a clearer light. 

Mr. Poe points out two respects 
in which the racial situation in South 
Africa differs from that in the Unit- 
e@ States. For example, in the Unit- 
ed States there are, as Mr. Poe says, 
“National restrictions upon race pol- 
icy,’’ so that in all fundamental mat- 
ters the Negro has the same rights 
| in one State that he does in another 

Iu South Africa this is not true, con- 
sequently there is a _ vastly 
difference in the conditions and the 
opportunities of the Negro in one 
| part of South Africa than the others. 
In Cape Colony the Negro is allowed 
| to vote, while in the Transvaal he is 
| mat allowed to walk on the sidewalk. 


points 
differences 


wider 


Arother difference to which Mr. 
Evans referred is represented in the 
fact that in Natal, his home, the 
Negroes outnumber the whites ten 
to one and are increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the white population, 
What makes the situation more com- 
plicated is the fact that there is g 
third element in the population of 
Natal quite as large in numbers ag 
the white race, namely, the East In- 
dian. 

Still another 
Mr. Evans refers is the fact in the 
larger part of South Africa the na- 
tives still preserve, as do the Indians 
in America to some extent, their tri- 
bal organization. Living in this way, 
out of touch with the white race, 
they get almost no education except 
that which is supplied to them by the 
missionaries. The result of all this 
is that the natives are regarded asa 
constant menace to the white people 
which explains to some extent, if it 
does not excuse, perhaps, much of 
the harshness with which they are 
treated. On the other hand, the Ne 
gro in the United States, as a result 
of immigration from Europe to the 
South and a larger birth-rate among 
the Southern whites, represents ey- 
ery year a_ proportionally smaller 
element in the population. 

There is another difference be 
tween racial conditions in South Af- 
rica and the United Statés tc which 
Mr. Evans did not refer. The Negro 
in South Africa has, in most in- 
stances, never bcen a slave to the 
white man, and has not, therefore, 
had an opportunity to gain that in- 
timate acquaintance with the whit4 
man’s civilization and the _ white 
man’s way of thinking which the 
American Negro gained during the 
20 years in which he lived and la- 
nored side by side with the white 
man as his servant in South. 

The African is still, the most 
part, a pagan. He speaks a different 
language and worships a _ different 
god, and in all his aims and ambi- 
tions is different from the white man 
whom he still regards as an alien 
and intruder on African soil. 

The American Negro, on the other 
hand, wears the same clothes, eats 
the same food, lives in the same kind 
of houses, speaks the same language, 
practices the same religion and wor- 
ships the same God as his white 
neighbor. The Negro was born in 
this country and recognizes no other 
land as his own. He has had his 
part alongside of the white man in 
all of the toils of subduing the land, 
cutting down the forests, tilling the 
fields, building the railways, and 
opening the mines. He has fought 
in every war in which the country has 
teen engaged, and he has been for 
nearly 50 years a citizen subject to 
the same laws and living or striving 
to live according to the same ideals 
as his white neighbor. These are 
differences which should not be over- 
looked in comparing the differences 
in the condition of the Negro in 
South Africa and the United States. 

There is another difference to 
which I ought to refer. In South 
Africa, so far as I can learn, the 
leaders of the colored people are Dit- 
terly opposed to the white people. 
There is, for example, a movement 
known as the ‘Ethiopian Movement” 
which, justly or unjustly, has been 
the source of great anxiety to the 
v.hite portion of the population. The 
Keynote of this movement is express- 
ed in the sentiment, ‘“‘Africa for the 
African.’? In the United States, h 
ever, Negro leaders have been guided, 
Girected, educated for the most part 
by white people. They have con- 
stantly sought their counsel and ad- 
vice. In most cases these Negro 
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leaders have been teachers and min- 
isters; in other cases they are doc- 
tors, pharmacists, lawyers, farmers, 
business men and politicians. In 
many cases they have gone forth with 
a sincere desire to make the masses 
of the Negro race a better and more 
useful people; in other cases they 
had, perhaps no higher ambition 
than that of bettering their own con- 
dition. They were, at any rate, men 
of sufficient education and sufficient 
knowledge of the world to see the 
necessity and the wisdom of working 
with the white people instead of 
against them in their effort to im- 
prove themselves and their race. 

As a rule these Negro leaders have 
pot only kept in touch with the white 
race, but they have kept a steady 
hand on the masses of the colored 
people. The result is that we have 
had on the whole peace between the 
races in this country instead of war 
and insurrection. As the masses of 
the people have become land-own- 
ers, builders of churches and schools, 
business men, professional men, they 
have learned to think of their inter- 
ests as identical with the interests 
and prosperity of the rest of the com- 
munity. They have come to feel that 
their own salvation could only be se- 
cured in lifting up, educating and 
civilizing the masses of their own 
people. 

The Negro who owns a farm, or 
conducts a store, or a bank, is not 
likely to be a leader in any rash 
movement of any kind. On the other 
hand, the white man who owns a 
bank with thousands of dollars of 
Negro money held as deposits is not 
likely to be a leader in a racial war. 
These are, in my opinion, the real 
sources of the optimism which Mr. 
Evans feels in regard to the future 
of the two races in the South. 





Taking Care of Little Children. 





(Continued from page 11.) 
poem, “The Cry of the Children,’— 
“The young lambs are bleating 
in the meadows; 

The young birds are chirp- 
ing in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing 
with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blow- 
ing toward the west— 
But the young, young children, 
O my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly! — 
They are weeping in the play- 
time of the others, 

In the country of the free.” 


But England long since changed 
from an attitude of indifference to 
one of the most watchful concern for 
her future citizenship employed in 
factories. Her child labor laws to- 
day, unlike those in some of our 
Southern States, are not mere pious 
declarations, but are enforced to the 
letter. An ample number of inspec- 
tors is always at work looking after 
the conservation of what must ever 
be the most important resource of a 
State—its child life. There are 
Stringent rules to prevent children 
from being employed under age, 
Medical certificates are required for 
those under sixteen, and either the 
Parent or the employer, or both, may 
be punished for any violation of the 
statute. 


Some Lessons for the South. 


Clearly, there is many a lesson we 
Should do well to learn from British 
history and British legislation. The 
appalling infant mortality, no less 
Marked in America than in England, 
is a problem that with us must be 
dealt with individually, but we 
Should unite to bring about compul- 
Sory education in some degree, medi- 
eal inspection of school children, and 
better child labor laws. Of course, 
there will be objections to all these 
lines of progress, but this should not 
Stand in the way of their adoption. 


It will be argued by some, for ex- 
ample, that medical inspection of 
school children will cost a little 
money. On the other hand, must it 
not be admitted that the child who 
is physically disabled fails to give 
an adequate return for what the 
State spends on his education? And 
is it not. true economy, therefore, for 
the State to see that the expense of 
schooling the child shall not be lost 
through failure to discover the phys- 
ical defects which stand in the way 
of his utilizing the education he 
gets? 

England’s concern for her child- 
life is not only very practical states- 
manship, but very practical Chris- 
tianity. What is it John Hay says 
in ‘‘Little Breeches’’? I fear I can- 
not recall the quotation exactly: 

“Taking care of little children 
* ok * 

Is a dern sight better business 

Than loafing around the throne.” 

In my next article I shall describe 
England’s gigantic system of co-op- 
erative help for those who are sick, 
or unavoidably out of work, and the 
scheme of government pensions for 
the old. 

London, England. 





Too Many Churches in Many 
Communities. 


WAS very much pleased with the 
articles by Mr. Greaves on the 
country church. They were timely 
and will doubtless accomplish some 
good. 


To my mind the multiplicity of 
country churches is the greatest 
hindrance to rapid improvement. 

If a strong church of any denomi- 
mation is working in a community, 
it does not behoove me to remove to 
that community and immediately be- 
gin to antagonize it and sigh for one 
to my liking. 

When people change their place of 
abode why do they not take into ac- 
count the church which is dominant 
in that vicinity? People would take 
up their residence in a half-mile of 
our house and because they had con. 
nected themselves with another 
body of christians, would have noth- 
ing to do with us, and as to their 
helping to keep up the services that 
was something not to be thought of. 
I know of one church which had to 
be abandoned because so many peo- 
ple came into the vicinity of a dif- 
ferent religious belief that it was 
found unprofitable to the original 
builders to continue services. Now 
this community has no church nearer 
than four miles. 


If-we are to have denominations, 
let them be governed by the Golden 
Rule. Let the ministers advise their 
members to affiliate with the church 
near them. Continual insistence up- 
on this thought will do more for the 
country church than anything, so [ 
think. Most communities could sup- 
port one preacher half his time at 
least—but very few communities can 
support four preachers and four Sun- 
day schools and four weekly prayer 
meetings or four Endeavor Societies, 
four Baraca classes or even broth- 
erly love amorg the neighbors. Too 
many country churches in some 
places and too few in others and too 
little community spirit is the bane of 
the country church. 

A. G. MOYE. 

Farmville, N. C. 





Quick Work. 

In a county court an old woman was put 
in the witness box to tell what she knew 
about the annihilation of a prize pig by a 
motor-car. Being sworn, she was asked if 
she had seen the car kill the pig in question. 

“I seed it.’ 

“Then,” said counsel, “tell the court in 
as few words as possible just how it oc- 
curred.” 

“That I can, zur. It just tooted and tuck 
him.’’"—Farm and Home. 








A small part of what any one knows was 
learned in school, but that is no reason for 
our failure to make our rural text-books 
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PLANT FOODS NEEDED FOR 
BIG WHEAT YIELDS 


Wheat requires Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash. The 
Nitrogen to grow the straw—the*Phosphoric Acid and Potash to 
grow the Grain. 

The fertilizer must be mixed in just the right proportions, 
so as not to give too rank a growth of straw or light a yield of 
grain. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


HIGH GRADE 


FERTILIZERS 


Are the fertilizers for those who want big crops. They have 
produced more big wheat yields than any other fertilizers. 

For the formulas are made by men who know what food the 
wheat crop requires and the needs of Southern soils. They are 
mixed to feed the right food at the right time in the right pro- 
portions. : 

If you haven’t received your copy of the latest Virginia~Caro- 
lina Year Book or Almanac, ask your fertilizer dealer for one, or 
write to nearest sales office and a copy will be mailed you FREE. 


SALES OFFICES 
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deal with the problems of the farm and 
home, 








NEEDS LIME 


YOUR SOIL 


The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 

Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. §. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
., Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
isgand importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate, 
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Make Your Own Drain Tile 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1244 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
process. No tampingor use of pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 5,000 farmers have 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect 

tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., 


‘STOP 

















































Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 





that high lifting into your 
high-wheeled farm wagon. 


LOOK up that old running 


ear with broken 
wheels and pull it out of the 






Harvey Bolster Springs 


prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any, wagon a spring wagon. ‘Soon 
i 















yz 
save cost—produce brings bigger prices—wagon lasts ) \, weed patch from behind the 
wer—horses pene ieee —oensaeee | — wagon 3 | barn. 
~ rides like auto” says one. a rat dealers. ) hat rfi 
Fy If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. pe ) to what our free 
40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any | to ‘ a LISTEN catalogue says 








10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fi 
HARVEY SPRING CO., 


stiul of proofs free. 


= 8 
73817thSt., Racine, Wis 


about low-down steel wheels 
Fay \ for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 

\" \ <7 had on your farm. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 65, Havana, lil. 
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The deeper you go into detail 
the greater will grow your regard 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, — 











The above picture shows S. J. Hall, of Malakoff, Texas, and his Long-Stroke ‘32’ 
Hupmobile Car in. which he recently won a perfect score in the Farm and Ranch Reli- 
ability Run of 763 miles from Dallas to San Antonio, Texas, and return, open only to lamps, tools and horn. 


farmers operating and living on their own farms. 


In this run a non-contesting Hupmo- 


Hubmobile, 


Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900, F.O.B. Detroit, 
including “equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil 


Unit power plant; four-cylinder motor, 3% 


inch bore by 5% inch stroke; three speeds forward and reverse; 


bile Press car of the-same model, also made the run, in company with ten other official sliding gears; thirteen-inch Multiple Disc Clutch; three bearing 
cars of much horse-power rating. On neither of these cars was a single adjustment crank shaft; full floating rear axle; center control; Bosch Mag- 
made during the entire’ 1; and both won the admiration of everybody on account of neto; 106-inch wheel-base; 32x3%-inch tires; Color, Standard Hup- 
their extraordinary. hill4@fimbing and sand-pulling qualities. mobile Blue. 


You will admit that the inside—not the out- 
ward appearamee of the car—establishes its 
true value. a 


For this reason we ask you not to let your 
first favorable impression end with- your 
admiration for the graceful design, the low 
strong lines, the deep,. comfortable uphol- 
stery of the long-stroke Hupmobile. We had 
much rather have you go deeper into this 
car and examine its motor, transmission and 
axle construction; for your good opinion of 
the car will surely increase in proportion to 
the care with which you study its parts. 

First, last and all the:time, let.us emphasize 
the pulling power of this extraordinary car. 

For a motor car’s ability to get over the road 
—to make the grades—to haul the load—is 
truthfully defined by its pulling power and 
by nothing else. 

These are the requisites you will want in a 
motor car—in addition to style, comfort 
and economy, all of which the long-stroke 
Hupmobile ‘‘32’’ possesses in a high degree 


What Makes Pulling Power 





The pulling power depends upon these im- 
portant factors: 


First—tThe relation of piston stroke to cylin- 
der bore. 


Second—tThe design of the motor. 

Third—tThe efficiency of the carburetor. 

Fourth—tThe simplicity of the chassis con- 
struction. 

Fifth—The degree to which friction is re- 
duced 

Bixth—The weight of the car. 















Let the gactel shia you how 





we have accomplished these essentials in 
the Hupmobile ‘‘32.”’ 

First—The stroke is neither too long nor too 
short, but in ratio to the bore as 1.7 is to 1; 
the mean average that has been most wide- 
ly established in European practice. 

Second—tThe cylinders of the motor are cast 
en bloc: the valves at the side protected 
from dust and dirt. 

Three liberal crank shaft bearings are pro- 
vided to preclude the possibility of undue 
strain in that important part. 

Third—The carburetion is absolutely auto- 
matic, insuring correct mixture at all speeds 
and under all loads without adjustment. ~ 

Fourth—The chassis clean of every complica- 
tion: the motor, clutch and transmission 
are a compact weight saving unit, perma- 
nently aligned and dispensing with a shaft 
and universal joint between clutch and 
transmission. 

Fifth—Friction is reduced to the limit by the 
finest domestic and imported ball and roller 
bearings; there is but one universal joint 
between transmission and full floating rear 
axle, giving practically straight line drive 
and the least possible lost motion in the 
transmission of power. 

Sifth—The weight of the car is from two to 
three hundred pounds under that of most 
cars of equal size and grade, which means 
that much less dead weight to waste power. 

Each of these points is an unusual advantage; 
collectively, they enable the motor to give 
its maximum power and set the Hupmobile 
“*32”’ apart and above cars of its size and 
price. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1259 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile “32” Roadster, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit, same equipment and 
specifications, except completely en- 
closed dust proof rear compartment 
with room for extra baggage, casings, 
tools and trunk. Built close to the 
ground, it clings to the road with the 
least possible side sway or wind re- 
sistance. Illustrated at left. 





Hupmobile “20” Runabout, $750 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment 
of top, windshield, gas lamps, gene- 
rator, oi] lamps, tools and horn; 4 
cylinders, 20 h. p., sliding gears, 
Bosch magneto. Roadster, with 110- 
inch wheelbase, $850. 


After you have examined these points, if you 
will let our dealer drive you in this car, and ~ 
see its pulling power triumph over sand and — 
mud that would stall. a motor-of ordinary 
bore and stroke, you will need no further 
demonstration. 


The 20-Horse-Power Cars 





The 20 horse-power cars have the enthusiasti¢ — 
friendship of over fifteen thousand owners 
in all parts of the world. The motor in the 
runabout depicted below, is identical with 
that which carried a Hupmobile world-tour- 
ing car around the world, A car of this type 
has withstood successfully nearly a year of 
rough-riding service in army maneuvers, 
driven by Major Dickson, 26th Infantry, 
U. S. A. 
ighty per cent of the new sales of this car 
come through the recommendations of own- 
ers. So far as we know every Hupmobile 
that has ever been manufactured is still in 
running condition, barring a few that have 
been destroyed by fire or accident. 

traceful in style, easy to ‘handle, wonderfully 
economical in upkeep, this car retains its 
distinction as a standard runabout type for 
town and country use: is a favorite with 
doctors, business men and salesmen in their 
daily work: is popular with women and the 
more youthful drivers on account of its ex- 
treme simplicity and safety, and graces the 
garages of more people of wealth and fash- 
ion than any other small car that was ever 
marketed. 

Visit the nearest dealer in your territory and 
study these facts for yourself. Then you 
will realize what renders the price and per- 
formance of the Hubmobile extraordinary. 































































